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Some great man of antiquity said that if one 
were carried up to the Bkies, and permitted 
to behold all the wonders of heaven and 
earth, his pleasure would not be complete 
until he had returned to the lower world to 
recount what he had seen. And it must be 
true, for even on the most petty scsde this 
feeling 13 constantly discoverable. We can- 
not migrate from one point of this little ball 
to another, without a disposition to impart 
to those whom we have left beliind an idea 
of all that we have seen and heard in our 
peregrinations. 

The first plunge into print costs, indeed, 
« desperate effort ; but when the instinctive 



shivering h once conquered, the chilly ele- 
ment loses half its terrors — especially if we 
see kind hands outstretched on all sides to 
encourage our attempt. That such has been 
my own fortune I gratefully acknowledge. 

The following pages constitute rather a 
continuation of, than a sequel to, the slight 
sketches offered to the public more than two 
years ago, under the title of " A New Home 
— Who'll Follow ? " I say a continuation 
— not that I mean to threaten, in this day of 
decline and fall of annuale, a Western Bien- 
nial, — but simply to reserve my right to 
prate further in the same strain, if I should 
feel thereunto prompted. 

I am credibly informed that ingenious 
malice has been busy in finding substance 
for the shadows which were called up to give 
variety to the pages of " A New Home ;" 
in short, that I have been accused of substi- 
tuting personality for impersonation. Thie I 






■ly deny ; and I am sincerely sorry that 
ly one has been persuaded to r^ard as 
and what wae intended to be merely a 
playful aketch, and not a aerioua history. 

A landBCape, however true its outline, 
however correct its colouring, is only a Study 
for the artist, when something in humaji 
shape appears in the foreground to give ani- 
mation to the scene; and iu attempting to 
paint a mountfun or a cathedral it la consi- 
dered easential to introduce human figures 
a standard by which the imagination 
ly be mded to a just conception of these 
For reasons somewhat analogous, 
it appeared to me at once the easiest mode 
of relieving the tediouaness of mere narra- 
tive, and the most effectual means of con- 
veying a. general idea of the aspect of society 
in those regions where what is elsewhere 
mere abstraction la made the practical rule 
rf life, — to bring on the st^e a phantasm 
A 4 



of men. and women, who should, as naturally 

as possible, act in iUustration of my subject. 
If, in drawing on experience for this purpose, 
I have inadvertently given offence, I repeat 
that I sincerely regret it. I would fain 
" avoid all appearance of evil " in this as in 
every other particular. 

It has appeared to some few of our more 
enthusiastic western patriots, that there ia 
something treasonable in exhibiting the 
settlers of a new country as deficient in some 
of the amenities of life and language. A 
recueil de pieces justijicatives would be very 
amusing, but I shall forbear to defend my- 
self, 

I shall not readily renounce my privilege 
of remarking freely on all subjects of ge- 
neral interest. In matters of opinion I 
claim the freedom which is my birthright 
as an American, and still further the plain- 
ness of speech which is a striking charac- 



terifltic of this western country, the land of 

my adoption. I shall not consider myself in 

tie pomtion of a foreign tourist, whose one 

stinging truth, though vai'iiishcd over with 

a thick layer of compliment, ehatl rankle in 

the sensitiYe heart of my countrymen long 

after the flattery is forgotten. Who more 

juBtly entitled to the privilege of speaking 

. the truth about us than one of ourselves, — 

[■■one whose lot is cast in, for better for worse, 

I with the settlers of the back-woods ? 

Be it remembered, that what I profess to 

(delineate is the Bcarce-rcclaimed wilderness 

-the forest — the settlers — the pioneers; 

rtlie people who, coming hither of their own 

I free will, each with his own individual 

■views of profit or advancement, have, as a 

mass, been the mighty instrument, in the 

bonds of Providence, of preparing the way 

-for civilisation, for intelligence, for refine- 

, for religion. I eschew all notice of 



the older settlements ; the towns and villages 
in which tlie spirit of emulation and of 
imitation has nearly annihilated all that was 
characteristic of new country life. Of these 
I have nothing to say, for has not their 
aspect heen painted a thousand times? 
There is still a dash of western wildness 
about them, it is true ; a freahneas of co- 
louring may still be traced by a close ob- 
ser^-er ; but my theme lies elsewhere, and 
this should be borne in mind. 

It must be confessed that I have found, 
this time, scarcely even the shadow of a 
thread on which to string my wandering 
thoughts. I felt quite unequal to " Mi- 
chigan — historical, statistic, and descriptive," 
and I was ae little inclined to a mere fiction. 
So I throw myself on the indulgence of 
the reader, hoping he will allow me to say 
my say in my own fashion, and be content 
to gather whatever is likely to impart a 
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correct general idea of this new world, from 
all sorts of incongruous things and places; 
as the gold-hunter shakes the precious dust 
from the points of the moist rushes ; -nay, 
but that is too ambitious a comparison : or as 
the chemist scrapes the tiny stream of opiun» 
from the stalks of a thousand poppies; — 
that, again, has unlucky associations, but we 
will let it pass. I shall take all kindness 
for granted. 
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What power benign, bestow'd by bounteous Heaven, 
Links in one chain thn hearts of human kind? 

Binds, when by taie each bond beside is riven, 
Man to iiis fellow — mind to distant mind P 
One spring for aJl our tears, one chord entwin'd 

With all our smiies, is Nature's blest decree : 
O ! priceless gift ! to forest life consign'd, 

What were our soulless hours, bereft of thee I 

Shorn of thy gracious aid, divinest Sympathy I 

IL 

The careless world, of worldly hearts the school. 
Thrills jet within its ice at touch of ihine : 

Ita genius, knowledge- chill' d and bow'd to rule, 
Train'd but t« analyse, dispute, refine. 
And crush with critic skill the light divine. 
Owns jet this tie of brutherbood, and sees 

With answering drops the dew of sorrow apringing, 
Or joins in heart the dance beneath the trees, 

With forest girls, their simple carols singing, 

While, through deep-sounding woods, young mirth is sweetly 
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Xiy INTRODUCTION. 

III. 

" Time rolls hia ceaaeless course." 'Twaa socithly sung 
Bj Him, the uiinstrel well-belov'd, whoBe lay, 

By echo borne, o'er liese far shores has rung. 
And found ev'n to the wilderness its way : 
And though, in these dull shades, the sober day 

Shine not on ventures strange and deed of power. 
Yet human hearts throb warmly 'neath its ray. 

And hope, and love, and grief— our mortal dower — 

And joy, with tearful smile, here rule by turns the hour. 

IV. 

What though in Time's swiil tide His giAed eye 
Caught mjrror'd hosta and pageants paesing fair ; - 

Though glittering arms and robes of gorgeous dye 
Lent to his visions their enchantments rare ; — 
The mighty master's magic lay not there : 

The power that stirr'd the universal heart 
Dwells in the forest, in the common air — 

In cottage lone as in th' o'erburden'd mart — 

For Nature's painter leam'd Irom Nature all his an. 

V. 

Not ours the wand, not ours the wizard's lore, 

Not ours the touch that made the heartstrings thrill, 
That woke the smile where smile ne'er play'd before, 

And call'd from stony eyes sweet tears at will ! 

A thousand years must mourning drops distil 
From pallid flowers, and groaning oaks reply 

To breezes sighing o'er the wood'crown'd hill, 
Era earth again shall borrow from the liky 
A poet for all time, — a name that cannot die. 
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VI. 
But Nature offers yet her holy feast, 

Herself presiding, shrined in softest light ; 
Showering rich tokens on her sacred priest, 

And him vouchsafing visions dazzling bright, 

But scorning not the lowliest acolyte 
Whom love allures within her blest domain ; 

And so propitious to each willing rite, 
Ev*n hand like mine may weave, nor weave in vain, 
Frail wreaths and garlands wild to deck her rustic fane. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

" 'Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that "we endow 
With form our fancy." 

Bybon. 

If any body may be excused for writing a 
book, it is the dweller in the wilderness ; and 
this must, I think, be evident to all who 
give the matter a moment's reflection. My 
neighbour Mrs. Rower says, indeed, that 
there are books enough in the world, and 
one too many ; but it will never do to consult 
the neighbours, since what is said of a pro- 
phet is doubly true of an author. Indeed, it 
is of little use to consult any body. What 
is written from impulse is generally the most 
readable ; and this fact is an encouragement 

VOL. I. B 
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to those who are conscious of no particular 
qualification beyond a desire to write. 
People write because they cannot help it. 
The heart longs for sympathy, and when it 
cannot be found close at liund, will seek it 
the worid over. We never tell our thoughts, 
but with the hope of finding an echo in the 
thoughts of others. We set forth in the 
most attractive guise the treasures of our 
fancy, because we hope to warm into life 
imaginations like our own. If the desire for 
sympathy could lie dormant for a time, 
there would be no more new books, and we 
should find leisure to read those already 
written. This accounts for a second attempt 
to delineate some of the very ordinary scenes, 
manners, and customs of western life. No 
wild adventures, — no blood-curdling hazards, 
— no romantic Incidents, — could occur 
within my limited and sober sphere. No 
new lights have appeared above my narrow 
horizon. Commonplace all, yet I must 
tell it. Those who have been accustomed 
to live in the midst of a wide circle of plea- 
sant acquaintance, — and another, a dearer 
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lugh narrower circle of beloycd friends, — 
when every taete finds its appropriate grati- 
fication, and every feeling of affection its 
warm response, can scarcely be expected to 
appreciate the yearning with which the 
dweller in the far distant wilderness looks 
back upon the land of hia early love ; the 
land of society, of conversation — that col- 
^Hflion of differing, yet kindred minds, with- 
^■fat which the beet of us become stupid, 
^Htthe lajid of churches, of books, of music, 
^Tf pictures, — of all that can delight the 
imagination, as well as all that ministers to 
onr better nature. 

Those only whom fate or a wayward choice 
has removed from these advantages can de- 
scribe the aspect which they wear when 
viewed from an almost hopeless distance ; or 
the sense of isolation and loneliness, which 
besets the heart of the emigrant in moments 
of depression, or in the tedious hours of ill- 
ness. I have sometimes smiled to detect 
myself indulging feelings nearly akin to 
those which Cowper ascribes to the " gentle 
savage " who was carried to England, and 
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then moat unmercifully returned to Mb native 
island. He fancies Omai, — 



And we might be disposed to ask just such 
questions, if an ocean, instead of only two or 
three inland eeas, rolled between us and our 
ancient home. 

Every thing that awakens associatione 
connected with the cherished idea — grown 
doubly dear by the aid of time and distance 
— is hailed with a strange pleaaiu^. Faces 
that we have viewed with inditference in the 
company of those we loved bring with them 
to the wilderness the impress of those beloved 
looks, and win from us at once some share of 
the likitig which belongs of right only to the 
friends whose image is called up by their 
presence. The man whom we have passed 
in the streets a thousand times, without 
knowing or caring to know his name, if he 
enter our cot by accident to enquire his way 
to " the west," is h^ed as a friend, and plied 
with questions, as if it were probable that in 
thoee crowdal thoroughfares Ids objects of 
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terest elioulil have been the same with ours. 
B the earth is perfumed with the fragrance 
I the rose which has reposed on its bosom, 
the DiOBt trivial occurrence becomes im- 
portant when it is entwined with a remi- 
lUBcence of all we have loved and left. 
- Is it Burpriaing, then, that those who are 
rut out from almost every thing that taste 
( babit has endeared shoulil desire to link 
temselvea with the absent by describing the 
Igects around tliem ; the affairs which form 
r occupation, the people with whom they 
wclate, the modes of life, which contrast 
It.oddly with the customs of the older world? 
Riere is, to be sure, but little to be told ; 
; that little, being told, renews in some 
! the bond of union with those from 
whom we are separated at an -almost incre 
dible distance. It helps, too, to give some 
degree of distinctness to the ideas that our 
friends have formed of our condition ; and if 
the view should frighten some to whom 
a ameliorations of existence are of the 
portance, it may console others who 
e to perceive that humble quiet is of 
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itaelf a great good, even though mucli else 
that is desirable be lacking. 

This communication with the distant 
world — this viewless chain — this mental 
telegraph, more rapid than electricity itself, 
has a value beyond all computation or com- 
parison. It ia another vitality — a newly- 
explored world of inexhaustible enjoyment 
witliin ; but undisturbed by a world of tur- 
moil and care. It affords a charm that can 
make even society forgotten, at least at 
times, and which, in fact, supplies in some 
measure its place, by a magic as potent as 
that which enabled the sage to show to Surrey 



For those who write are never without a 
magic mirror, within which they can at 
pleasure discern the shadowy forma of those 
who are to read. 

Here then is another tissue — not without 
many a rent and many a seam — of western 
sketches; more "skimble-skamble stuff" 
about woods and wilds, and every-day pl^n 
people,— men who would "shake a king by 
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e hand," or perhaps " ask him tte price of 
e throne he aat on," without a misgiving; 
'. women who, sfter conning over the 
plendours of the young queen's nuptials, 
talk with majestic philosophy of " eo much 
fuss about nothing ! " 

Iq describing those in whose minds this 

B of worldly advantages Is sedulously 

iheriehed, it is dilGcult to avoid awakening 

^ionally an idea that we suppose the 

resent aspect of society in the new oountry 

» be susceptible of improvement; tlrnt we 

Bay be in favour of adding some finishing 

mohes to our present degree of civilisation 

3 refinement. To this charge it would be 

1 to plead not guilty, and we shall at- 

mpt no disguise. A portrait, however 

lowily painted, is worth nothing if it be 

t a resemblance. A painter would show 

"hiB skill but poorly, who, in his zeal for 

beautifying his subject, should leave out a 

wart, even though it grew on the tip of 

ie. Equally unwise is he who 

;es a wrinkle, or throws too heavy 

over a complexion that needs no 
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But he must be allowed super- 
latively silly who will quarrel with a portrait 
which is sufficiently like, merely because 
the outline is not that of another whom he 
affects to despise, but secretly considers 
much haudfiomer than himself. 

I profess to offer only rambling impres- 
sions, not a sober view, the result of de- 
liberate and discriminating judgment. This 
I leave to wiser hends and more industrious 
investigators. Women's wisdom is always 
laughed at, so that we have no inducement 
to be profound, and least of all on themes 
connected with political economy, the dis- 
cussion of which our master seems to regard 
among his excIuBive rights. Indeed, we are 
fairly threatened, that if we persist in claim- 
ing to run neck and neck with the nobler 
sex on these subjects, we shall lose our 
precious privilege of irresponsibility. 

" No more uonsense ! no more fiddle- 
faddle I There must be grain in your 
chaff 1" 

I, for one, am warned. I adhere de- 
liberately to fiddle-faddle and its imumnities. 
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But as I coDsider it beyond question that 
B copy of this incontrovertible view of the 
Mpect of things in the infancy of our dear 
state will be provided with an especial crypt 
in the comer stone of tlie great university 
buildings, I have judged it necessary to be 
Tery exact in all things calculated to throw 
Kght on our primitive manners and cua- 

tOIOB. 

I acknowledge at the outset that I have 
>D0 story to tell. What follows ia like 
Arioeto's poem in one respect, " it has neither 
beginning nor end, farther than any detached 
period may be siud to posseae them." I 
should like to carry the resemblance farther 
for " he had the art of giving to individual 
parts an interest which the work does not 
poeeees as a whole ; " but it ia only the 
defects of the great which it is easy for the 
little to imitate. 

My rambles will, aa I foresee, carry me 
.all over our beautiful state. If, in the 
eoui^e of my wanderings, I should venture 
occasionally to lead my reader to the borders 

one of those deep but waveless little lakes 



which abound in this land of looking-glasses, 
— lakes, which not even the offer of being 
transformed into mill-ponds could bribe to 
give a false or a flattering reflection, — and 
if he should chance therein to discern features 
which he does not admire, I trust I may 
pass unvisited for the almost unpardonable 
sin when I state that I have made all due 
and solicitous encjuiry for a pair of those 
truly American and never-sufficlently-to-be- 
extolled " glorification spectacles," first in- 
troduced and recommended to the world by 
my much respected friend Major Dowmng. 
Numerous are the communications I have 
addressed to the major, both at his principal 
residence of Downingville and at his Wash- 
ington lodgings; but, having received no 
answer, I conclude, from the well-principled 
punctuality of my friend, that he must be 
absent just now on one of those pieces of 
secret service, so many of which are found 
requisite for the well-being of these states, — 
perhaps negotiating with tlie emperor of 
Kussia for the puichase of a herd of polar 
bears, tu be trained to eat Florida Indians ; 
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which training, I should think, might be 
easily managed, by supplying them for a 
few months with other dark-complexioned 
people, who might be had at a cheaper 
rate. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" VisioDE of &ncy, stay ! ye leave me dork I 
Your magic flashes pale the heSilthful ray 
That I must live by i jour deceptive glare 
Strikes out the light of the pore, holy day, 
And Bteals the beaaty of the skies away." 



" Tu faia une mine d'une arme." GoETHE. 

I CAN realiae very sensibly the power of 
the patent glorifiers to which I have alluded, 
for 1 once borrowed of a political friend the 
" glasses " he had used in travelling through 
the state with a view of qualifying himself 
to illustrate, by apt local allusions, a speech 
he intended making preparatory to his no- 
mination for some highly dignified office Jn 
the gift of the people ; — an office in which 
he expected to have an opportunity of sacri- 
ficing his private feelings to the public good 
by accepting a pecuniary compensation of 
considerable amount. After his object waa 
gained, he had of course no further use for 
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Hb magic gluBBes, and by hie kind leave I 
obtained their inyaluable aid for a tour of 
observation, certain that I should now be 
able to give the most fascinating and satie- 
fcctory accounts of all I saw and heard. 
But my usual ill fortune pursued mc, and 
■fU my hopes of writing travels with whicli 
tto fault could be found were nipped in the 
[Imd by an accident which I shall now pro- 
ceed to relate. 

All my preparations for this journey, 
so fraught with pleasurable anticipations, 
had been made with unusual care. My 
travelling-basket (an old and tried friend, 
somewhat the worse for wear) was supplied 
with two or three capacious note-bookfl ; not 
French toys, " shell of tortoise, clasp'd with 
but real serviceable journalieers. The 
't>ld lumber waggou, with a pair of plough 
horses, ec[uipped in working harness to with- 
stand the corduroy and swamp-holes, received 
me and my luggage ; and with a veil of green 

let, closely drawn to save my precious 
precious especially, because without 

aid the generosity of my friend would 
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be of no avail, — I commenced my journey. 
I deferred placmg in their appropriate posi- 
tion the instruments which were to make 
me the most popular of sight-eeers, until I 
should have reached new localities where 
the force of habit wotild not be likely to 
diminish their power. Old Dobbin and 
Dagon jagged along at their usual pace, and I 
occupied myself for some time in completing 
our little internal arrangements, and ascer- 
taining, by the moat rigid ransacking of my 
treacherous memory, that nothing essential 
to the success of my undertaking had been 
left behind. 

These cares being disposed of, and the 
immediate vicinity of our village passed, I 
drew forth my treasures, and prepared a 
note-book for actual service. The firat book 
waa caat in ray lap, as charity begins at home. 
There lay my simple basket and note-book, 
each faded tint renewed, each time-worn 
corner re-burnished ; while about the edges 
of both played a prismatic halo — an edging 
of rainbow ; such (only more brilliant) 
as will sometimes be the effect of that be- 
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■ritched condition of the eyes which is the 
msequence of over-dosing with quinine. So 
izzling was the whole that I carefully drew 
'doTvn my veil before I ventured to look 
abroad in the suuBhine. 

At first the view by the road side seemed 

•icarcely altered from uiy old habit of seeing 
with my own eyes, but I soon found this was 
to be ascribed to the green veil, which soft- 
ened all hues to a sort of neutral tint, leaving 
very little brightneas to the brightest, and 
adding several not very pleasing shades to 
the darker ones. I coiJd not help won- 
dering whether some foreign travellers might 
not thoughtlessly have equipped themselves 
with sarcenet veils for their American tour. 
But to my etory. 

fl No sooner was the envious shade re- 
itaoved than a scene of wonders opened upon 
Bie. We were passing over Snake Hill, — 
an elevation which had always before ap- 
peared to me covered with stunted oak- 
bushes, relieved at intervals by a huge 
atnmp or a girdled tree. What was my 
Bnrprise to find its gently swelling sides 
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planted with luxuriant eufriir-maples and 
lofty elms, with fantastic arbuurB fonned here 
and there lunid their stately trunks by gar- 
lands of honeysuckle and eglantine, so closely 
interlaced that no ray of the fervid sun pene- 
trated their flowery depths, even at high noon. 
The only vestige I could discover of the wild 
oak growth which I had supposed to cha- 
raeterise this region was to be found in the 
most delicately fancied garden chairs, which 
abounded in these shady bowers, and of 
which the gnarled roots and twisted branches 
of the native tree furnished the material. 
As we proceeded slowly over the Mac- 
adamised road, whose broad bosom courted 
the tread of our delighted steeds, I could 
discern youths and maidens, habited with 
the simplicity of Arcadia and the taste of 
Madame Veetris, " tending a few sheop," at 
picture8f|ue intervals in the grove. Such, 
with little variation, was the aspect presented 
by what we have always considered as " oak 
openings." 

When we approached the more settled 
part of the country, new and glorious views 
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1 Opened upon us. On every side pillared 

I ^NJflces of painted pine lined the thronged 

loroughffires, while marble and mosaic 

irked the mansions of the more wealthy. 

kii^eoiis peacocks unfurled their flagrant 

I in courts musical with the murmur of 

^ificent fountains. Ladies loTcller than 

t reclined on lawna of emerald velvet, or 

ed languidly at gilded lattices, Uly- 

and lace-shaded, inhaling delicious 

rfumes, and listening to lays of love 

;d to thrilling lutes and silver-toned 

Hero would lie seen a benevolent 

; burdening a bashful beggar with his 

my bounty : there, a conscientious cre- 

r calling back the careless calculator who 

i incautiously overpaid his account. Bar- 

ieters with beaming eyes were evidently 

jeseeching their clients to consider before 

they leaped into law ; physicians prescribing 

to their pleased patients delicate diet and 

amusing excursions, ratlier than doleful 

L Sumps and odious doses. Now a band 

blooming children sporting blossom- 

pwreathed over the embroidered meadows; 
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and again, a festive dance of tappy villagers, 
— the damaels in pink boddices, the gallants 
in bine shorts, — threading the green alleys, 
and flinging flowers at each other in their 
fairy flight, at proper intervals in the music 
In short, all aeemed like the visions that 
hover over the pillows of poeta who write for 
the opera, or like the still more enchanting 
reality of the Cashmerian aitumalia of 
roses. 

I was sadly loath to leave these delightful 
localities, but the modem mode of making 
tours while one is sitting stock still, staring 
at one set of objects, never suited my taste, 
and since observation was my objeet, I felt 
obliged to go on. 

The scenery became gradually more rural 
Bs we receded from the regions of rare splen- 
dour which I have been attempting to de- 
scribe. Cottages now appeared roofed with 
golden thatch, and enriched with mosses like 
silk plush; every casement was curtiuned 
with veined ivy, aatin-leaved, and every door 
surrounded by its group of lovely mothers 
and cliildren, whom Sir Thomas Lawrence 
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' could not have rendered more bewit«liingly 

" IwautiiuL Odoure of incfiiiblc purity and 

, powef filled the transparent atmosphere; 

ishing streams of crystal water sparkled 

i whispered along beds of silver sand, on 

borders the sjiortive infant slaked 

lis thirst from cupa of agate and of ivory. 

As we stopped for a moment to contemplate 

( scene, I felt that the heat of the day 

e excitement of my feelings had ren- 

i me inconveniently thirsty, and I made 

! an apology for alighting and entering 

e of these poetical paradises to ask one of 

B lovely inmates for — I tried in vmn for a 

adeeming paraphrase — a drink. T had 

nly time to ciiat a hasty glance around at 

! exquisite eimpliclty and neatness with 

which the few articles required by a life of 

Arcadian simplicity were arranged, when a 

brinuaing goblet of the sparkling water waa 

presented with a deep reverence by a girl of 

eemphic beauty. After this refreshment I 

1 no decent excuse for remaining longer, 

1 was preparing to remount the vehicle, 

bich I then for the first time observed to 

c 2 
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have been freeh pftinted and rcBplendently 
varnished, and, in short, made to correspond 
in 8ome degree with the scenery through 
which it was passing, — old Dobbin and 
Dagon having new coats well bmiihed, and 
harness which gave back at every point with 
interest the rays of the burning sun, — but 
ere I had placed my foot on the step, no 
longer mud-cncmsted but glowing in Brussels 
carpet, a voice from one of those charming 
mothers arrested my coiirse, 

" Lovely hidy ! " she began, and my ears 
were too sweetly enchanted to allow of 
disputing the propriety of tlie expression, 
" lovely lady, will you let my Coralie look 
for one moment at your glasses ? " 

Who could hesitate ? In an instant the 
precious loan of my friend was entrusted to 
the dimpled fingers of an infant cherub ; in 
another, lay scattered in a million of frag- 
ments on the ground ! 

" "Well ! T Bwan 1 " exclaimed the mamma, 
giving a round bOx on the ear to a dirty 
little urchin ; " what made you let the little 
hussy have your specs ? " 
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I raiaed my aching eyes to her face, and 
tood epeecUesa. Why should I describe 
he dingy locks, the check apron, the shoe- 
i feet of the ohject of my admiration? 
Tiy picture anew a. tumble-down loghouse, 
h its appropriate perfumes of milk emptins, 
bread, and fried onions? Why apeak of 
Dobbin and Dagoii, shorn of tlieir beama, 
and lopping down then- heads to crop the 
Tib-oaks which surrounded them; or of 
flie old waggon, patched and mended more 
1 enough, yet requiring more patching 
md mending ? 

It is needless to dwell on these particulars. 

It is painful to tell of log causeways now 

seeming far rougher than of old, or of rustic 

mudcns looking coarse only by contrast with 

the allusions of the past. Homeward I took 

my melancholy way, resolutely closing my 

l_ eyes upon prospects of merely ordinary 

Kbeauty, which I knew woidd be for the 

resent divested even of their real charms, 

Bid concluding in my own mind that it 

liwould be better to content myself with 

ing with my own eyes. And after all, 

C 3 
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where would be the use of giving a flowery- 
description, unless I could be sure that such 
of my readers as might be attracted to see 
for themselves could be furnished with patent 
glorifiers too ? Upon the whole, I have re- 
solved to be satisfied without pleasing every- 
body. 

This journey may have been only a dream, 
but if so, it certainly contained, like some 
other dreams, much of the " inner life of 
things." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Let'e take tliin n-orld ta sotae wide scene 
Through which, in frail hut buojant boat. 
With skies now dark aod now Eereae, 
Tugciher thou and I most floaL" 

Moo HE. 

in this fitful and fancy-led world it ie 

rudent to secure one faithful friend rather 

[L to seek to be generally beloved, bo is it 

r for oae who is JeelrouB of commmii- 

5 thoughts imd impressions which liJtve 

roved interesting to himself, but which yet 

ifly poeaces little intrineic value, to aim 

I' at pleasing a single reader ; to seek 

J sympathy of one alone ; to throw 

self upon the indulgence of an individual, 

r&ther than hope to interest the undis- 

tinguishing crowd. We arc all apt to be 

etupid or cross sometimes, — ^how delightful 

I be so with impunity I And if we have 

ly bright moments, how pleasant to feel 

: are making some amends to the 

C 4 
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dear patient soiil who has borne our vagaries 
with unruffled brow ! 

It 13 on this principle that I have resolved 
to write solely for that generous being who 
was 80 easily pleased with the earlier history 
of Montaeute ; who entered so readily into 
our moving difficulties and disappointments ; 
who laughed so heartily at our new-country 
expedients, and bore our grumblings with 
such imexampled equanimity. To you ex- 
clusively, then, best of readers ! — to you 
whose tried kindness encourages me to speak 
out my whole mind without fear of reproach 
or ridicule, are the following pages addressed. 
Let a league be established between ua at 
the outset, — a league offensive and defen- 
sive. Bear with me when I am dull, and 
take my part when I am abused, and I, on 
the«)ther hand, will wink at your napping 
over my best stories, and maintain your in- 
fallible taste and judgment against all chal- 
lengers. Is it agreed? I read in your 
intelligent smile an answer favourable to 
my undertaking ; so I begin at once with- 
out dread of unfriendly criticism. 
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Shall we venture to unite the new thi-ead 
with the old ? to take up our portfolio just 
as we laid it down, and continue in the old 
I strain our desultory notices of the village 
['and its vicinity ? New-country customs and 
I "waya of thinking favour such an arrange- 
I ment of our materials, for we consider 
I twenty miles round only a moderate extent 
I of neighbourhood, — a fact wliich must in 
I all reason be supposed to prevent every 
t approach to narrow and contracted views. 
1 And, indeed, I must protest against being 
I limited even to this liberal allowance of 
I Bcope, since I mean the history of one settle- 
Lment to include that of many others. My 
Fi daguerrotjrpe is of a new and improved 
I construction, making nothing of distance, so 
I tiiere be only plenty of sunshine, and no 
T intervening mists. 

But though I have named the daguerro- 
[: type, it must be acknowledged that the rest- 
I less, ever-shifting character of our population 
F would make a faithful chronicle of their 
I doings bear no small resemblance to the 
} phantasmagoria exhibited by that pretty 
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scientific toy, the magic lantern ; for our 
neighbours seem bit with the strange mad- 
ness of ceaseless transit, flitting mostly west- 
ward, like ghoBts that ahun the coming day. 
Some of them — not a few indeed — are 
now living on their third or fourth western 
farm, — successive purchases and residences 
in scarcely more than the same number of 
years. The effect of tliis blundering search 
after happiness is what might be expected. 
One would think they must have vowed 
themselves to a nomadic life, and, as a 
natural consequence, renounced all the dear 
delights of home ; all idea of providing for 
domestic comforts ; all interest in public 
improvements; all local attachments and 
neighbourly sympathies. These have, indeed, 
the true spirit of pioneers, and their pecu- 
liarity of taste has done much to expedite 
the rapid settlement of the wilds. They 
purchase n lot or two of "government 
lands ; " build a log house, fence a dozen 
acres or so, plough half of them, girdle the 
trees, and then sell out to a new comer, — 
one whose less resolute spirit has perhaps 
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quailed a little before the difficulties of the 
untouched forest. The pioneer is then ready 
for a new purchase, a new clearing, and a 
new sale. How Ina wife and children enjoy 
i themselves meanwhile is matter of little 
1 doubt : but this is a trifle for the present ; 
the future — the bright, far^^hoad, vague, 
I western future, — is to make up for all. 
The eager adventurer, tmscared by diffi- 
culty, undiscouraged by disappointment, atill 
"chases airy good," contenting himself with 
[ mere existence en attendant, forgetting that 
only to-day is his own. 

There was at one time some show of reason 
I in all this. So profitable was the flitting 
I plan during the early speculating times, that 
[■ many, who began with an " eighty " only, 
I found themselves, after a few sueh changes, 
I possessed of great farms, — whether of stock 
I and implements in proportion may be another 
qaeetion; but land, the grand object of 
I ambition, was easily tripled by those who 
I were able to turn their strength and hardi- 
I hood to account in breaking the way for the 
[ leea adventurous. Now the case is far dif- 
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f'erent, and the advantages of these frequent 
diangee are not always evident to the un- 
concerned spectator. 

Nor is the spirit of change evinced in 
migratory habits only. Horses, oxen, wag- 
gons, carts, are equally subject to muta- 
tion. Some people scarce ever have the 
same for six months at a time. I do not 
obeerve that such of our community as are 
especially attached to this system grow rich 
any faster than the less enterprising, but 
they never seem to doubt that each change 
is for the better. " jVny thing for a trade," 
is a conmion expression. We have seen the 
scrip or certificate for eight hundred acres of 
soldiers' bounty land'lylng in some far south- 
western region sold for ten sheep ; and in 
a week resold for a drove of cattle, — each 
dealer well satisfied with his bargiun. A 
broken-down hack will be exchanged for 
another stone-blind, to the great chuckling 
of both parties. This sort of traffic in horses 
ia, I believe, of foreign origin, but it would 
appear to be a thing easily learned. "When 
s ia dull, these entr'acte pro- 
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igs arc more fre»iuent. Tliey scire to 
keep the spirit of trade from stagnation, a 
etate which it dreads above all others. 

Not but there are many among lis who 

are as averse to this shifting plan as if they 

had been bom and bred under the shadow of 

the dykes of the King of Holland ; but 

the enterprising, being the majority, rule the 

hour. And it is not to be denied that the 

] qnietista, though willing to follow in the 

I track of the more adventurous, would never 

I have penetrated and ploughed this wide- 

tnd tceuiing land, so lately the home 

V of the deer, the bear, and the wolf, now fast 

f tecoming one smiling expanse of industry 

} and abundance. 

Our little village has, of course, been af~ 
kfected, like the rest of the western world, 
I by the depressed state of the times. It has 
[ pot increased with the gourd-like suddenness 
I which marked the upward course of such 
L eettieraenta a few years ago. Every thing 
f but tlie outpouring abundance of mother 
I earth has dwindled and looked blighted since 
[ the great conmiercial revulsion which sue- 
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ceeded tlic land mania. Even our little 
isolated unimportant village was not too 
insignificant to be swept by the skirts of 
the great whirlwind ; and dietances, — not 
" magnificent," like those of our seat of 
government, - — but simply blank and bare, 
or cumbered with oak-brush, intervene be- 
tween the houses even in the " business part " 
of the place. Buildings are atill leas osten- 
tatious iu size than formerly ; fences content 
themselves without pickets, and paint ia 
forgotten by general consent : corn-cribs and 
pig-stiea are aa large, and — truth to say — 
as well filled as ever ; but they are made of 
slender tamarack poles, which need no cost of 
sawing. The men wear their old coats ; the 
women turn and alter their faded dresses, 
and the children are taught that it is whole- 
some to go barefoot. In short, if the axiom 
that " economy is wealth," have any value, 
we are all in a fair way to be rich ; and, as 
soon as we are rich, we all intend to be 
very happy indeed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" We Here not made lo -wander on the ning, 
Bot, if we would be happy, we must briog 
Odt booyed hearts to a plain and simple scfaooL" 

Next to talking about ourselves, the plea- 

santest thing is talking about oui' neighbours. 

This is a fact which every body concedes in 

general, yet nobody is wiUing to apply in 

particular ; bo I trust I ehall secure a rcputa- 

L tion for candour by confessing that my foible 

I (if I have one) is love of gossip. 1 am no 

' great tea-drinker, nor yet an immoderate 

snuiTer ; I am not able to knit a stocking 

during a ride of ten miles on a hard-trotting 

horse, nor have I ever taken geese away from 

i home to pick, rather than refuse an invitation 

for an afternoon visit So that there arc 

\ people who excel me in the true tokens of 

i goBBipry, — yet I am a hopel'ul scholar. If 

we should ever establish an " Order of the 
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Golden Cricket," or any other sociable sis- 
terhood in these parts, I shall be a candidate 
for secondary honours at least : — I know who 
will have the grand cross and collar. 

Now if there be a propensity in the fe- 
minine nature on which it is haxbarous to 
place any restriction, it is this. What should 
we say of the man who should rivet down 
the safety-valve of a steamer? should we 
not hold him accountable for all the mischiefs 
that might follow ? Or of him that should 
build a null-dam and omit the flood-gate ? 
ought he not to pay for all the fences that 
might be carried off by the consequent in- 
undation ? 

My former sketches were of the safety- 
valve and flood-gate kind. They were the 
overflowings of a reservoir of new sights, 
new sounds, and new notions. They wrote 
themselves, so to speak. They were " first 
impressions," which, by the by, is the most 
fortunate title ever yet devised for a book of 
travels. First impressions are the only ones 
worth recording for the amusement or en- 
lightenment of those who stay at home, and 
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they must be arrested on the instant, or they 
lose their sparkle. It is in vain, after new 
things have become familiar, to attempt to 
make them amusing. The bead is gone for 
ever. 

After all tbat has been said of the in- 
fluence of habit, I was never fully aware of 
ite power until after some residence in the 
new country. I never knew or believed that 
the oddest, the most inconvenient, and even 
odious customs, the most incorrect modes of 
speech, and the most incongruous jumbling 
of all that ought to be kept separate, could 
become so famiHar as to be almost foi^otten. 
I had supposed that, whatever might be the 
Opposing influences around us, our own views, 
iBnd the imperious requisitions of our habits, 
'.would continue to wage war with every par- 
ticular of the new life. Such a change ia at 
so violent, that we might apply to it 
le of the characteristics of the final one : 
separation from all that has hitherto de- 
'lighted or engaged ns ; a change, not only of 
^the place, but of the manner, of our being ; 
'an entrance into a state not simply which 

VOL. I. D 
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we know not) but which, perhaps, we have 
not fuculties to know;" — yet it is only while 
the novelty laats that these things strike us 
with that vividness which prompts us 'to 
describe them. At first, nothing la mcfre 
natural than to think and apeak of the con- 
trasts which are shocking us at every turn ; 
but a few years' familiarity with what we 
dislike makes it nearly indifferent. As far 
as modes of speech are concerned, we find 
ourselves much more likely to adopt uncon- 
sciously the quaint and incorrect expressions 
that assail our ears in daily intercourse, than 
to inspire our neighbours with a taste for 
greater correctness; and, after this assimila- 
tion takes place, we do not recollect to de- 
scribe what at first seemed so odd. I confess 
myself to have become too much westernized 
to be a competent painter of western pecu- 
liarities. 

Still there is enough to say; but, bleea 
me ! when I attempt to draw fancy pictures, 
bearing only some general resemblance to 
certain claases of the human family, I am 
horror-struck to find myself a Mephisto- 
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plieles. Every creation of my not very 
lively imagination instantly becomes a living, 
breathing, and very angry reality. Shadows 
adopt eubstancc, and forthwith avenge them- 
selvee upon this unlucky |x)tency of mine, 
by looking hideous, and shaking then- un- 
;eiupt locks at mc, as if I were indeed in 
le with the arch enemy. What is to be 
done in such a ease ? Can one hope to be 
agreeable in such disagreeable company? 
Did DamoclcB eat his dinner with hia usual 
aelf-complacency after he discovered the sus- 
pended Hword ? 

Having in vain tried all my little power 
of exorcism on these unquiet spirits, I take 
this opportunity to declare that, to the 
best of knowledge and belief, since my 
first voliune was written, all the naughty 
and unpleasant people, — all the tattlers 
and inischief-niokers, — all the litigiouB, — 
all the quarrelsome, — all the expectorant, 
— ail the un-neat, — all the unhandsome, 
— have emigrated to Iowa, Wiskonsan, 
or Texas, or some other far-distant land, 
to this deponent unknown; and that there 
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is not — meo pericuh — one Bingle spe- 
cimen of any of these classes remaining 
within the circuit of this wide peninsula. 
Hence any description of eucli characters, 
which I may hazard in future, must be mere 
phantoms of the brain, and camiot have been 
drawn from real life within these bounds. 

Such subjects being thus precluded, I 
shall content myself with offering such ge- 
neral Bketchca of life and its chances and 
changes, as shall exempt me from any charge 
of being too correct or too sincere ; avoiding 
thus the sour glances of the conseioUB and 
the critical, though at the expense of some 
little amusement to my chosen friend and 
constant ally, the reader. 

Of the adventiirous spirits who cast in 
their lot with us in the beginning, few ha\'e 
been content with our jog-trot rate of ad- 
vancement, A large proportion of this class 
have been, as we have said, attracted by the 
alluring prospects held forth by the " west," 
and liave started off at a tangent, determined 
to see with their own eyes grass growing 
higher than a giant's head, and fields of com 
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tlirougli whi<'Ii II iiimiiitcd linrricituui tiii}(lit 
gallop uno1[>ticrvod. These and many other 
things of Himiliir character they went to see. 
, Tbey have not oomo buck to lell ub whitt 
btiiey did wjc; hut Hume of thctri who left 
llbcir hind under mortgage having turgotten 
I' to Hend intmcy to make the reqiiieitA) pay- 
hraeatH, we conclude thny must have men a 
lat deal that woh very interesting, or they 
I would not have ))ccii no ubliviouH. Pence bo 
^ffith them ! WiHlcunwtn or Iowa will duiibt- 
fl profit by mir Iosh, itincc atatcn arc nothing 
Bwithout men. 

The BucecBsors of these original i«ettlers 
(and eotnc of them have already had a sue 
ce»ion of sticccHMira) we, who have been 
Jure four or five years, look upon as new 
-mere muehrooms; and wcore elow 
B wknitting them to our confidence, except 
T drew unrammonly well, or own more 
( than iiKUftl. This, of courno, alters the 
i for we are all apt to believe, with the 
at-princc8 of one of our great cities, 
" the mere poBceMwion of property ne- 
•Uy implies Bonio sort of merit." Tot- 
D 3 
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tuoately our belief in thia greiit principle is 
not put to any very severe test, Bince we 
have no reason to suepect that any of our 
new neighbours got their cowa or horses by 
piracy or even by slave-driving. They are 
emphatically " nice people," and present a 
sufficient variety of cbaraeteristieB ; so that 
we think we eliall like them very well if 
they will only stay long enough for our pre- 
sent favourable impressions to take root. 

Of outward changes, the tas-gatherer, as 
he paces on his tall grey steed our roomy 
avenues, can note but few, — ^of public im- 
provements, still fewer. Times of general 
diacouragement, when the entire spirit of the 
country is lowered by the stagnation of com- 
merce, and such depression of prices that the 
labour of the husbandman becomes an almost 
hopeless toil, are not those when what is 
popularly termed public spirit is wont to be 
very warmly evinced in any community, least 
of all in those which, during the most fa- 
vourable times, know superfluity only by 
name. Smile not, kindest reader, at this 
somewhat formal apology for the homely and 
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primitive aspect of our vicinity. We are of 

much more importance in our own eyes than 

' we are in youra, and we choose not to have 

r case considered as an isolated instance, 

\ bot rather a» a, part of the great whole. 

While the great tide of emigration was 

roUiug westward, its waves, though finding 

tlieir limit far beyond us, still added some- 

tlung in their course to our population and 

onr prosperity. But at present, if we see 

now and then a great waggon, with its load 

of household utensils, — bedsteads walling 

r Dp the sides, — a waslung-tub turned up to 

r serve aa a seat for the driver, — a, bundle of 

trindow-eash sticking out behind, surmounted 

by a new broom or two, — pots and kettles 

dangling below, — bundles of beds and bed- 

; tied up in coverlets, enthroning chil- 

Y dren of all the smaller sizes, — a rocking- 

1 chair topping all, — we do not expect to see 

it make a final stop in our main street. We 

I know that it is destined for the deep woods 

' far beyond us, and we conjecture that the 

ttout farmer who guides the whole cortSge, 

including, perhaps, cattle, sheep, and hogs, 

D 4 
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driven by the boys on foot, liaa tired <>£ his 
Michigan faun, and is going out to tlic 
" *''KK^°K^" ^ Illinois, WiBkonaanj or Iowa. 
He only stops long enough at our hotel to 
refresh his weary wife and children, and to 
buy provisions for a further mareh, and then 
briively sets forth ogiun, to eat aud sleep in 
the woods as long iis may be necessary. If 
you should ask him why he thua forsakes all 
that most of us think worth living for, he 
would tell you, perhaps, that he reckons 
there is more room at the west ; that a poor 
man can get along better where there are not 
80 many folks ; and that he can get twice 
as umch good land for liis boys whore the 
country Is quite new. If you aak his wife 
how she likes the change, she will try, per- 
haps, to put the best face on the matter, and 
say that she hated to break up, but the old 
man thought he could do better for the 
children ; or, if she be of the more timid and 
gentle nature (as there are, indeed, many in 
this rough west), she will answer with silent 
tears, which, however, will be carefully con- 
cealed from her husband. Such have, in- 
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■ lum] lot hefurc them. Jtut to return 
I lo mnehen. 

Our Hchool-house Htili nurvcif all tlenomia- 

1, yhtiM of wiiniliip, and iU walli, 

e with the gathered blacknww of two 

f have had, oh yet, no tanto of paint. 

B varioiu law-Huitit to which itH lueation, 

Rcotutmctiun, erection, and furniMliing gave 

fttMO, being iitill undecided, the building re- 

i object of the fintt interest. The 

r fibimry which ought to dec^rrate itji wcHtern 

[ wall iii Dtill iinjiurcluutcd, nor huve I hi^urd 

[ any thing luttdy Maid of an ajipnipriation for 

I the imrjjoKe, Nor w there a tree yet [ilanted 

L wbote sluule nmy «jfteu, to llic rining gciio- 

[ nrtion, the ft^-rvours of the nuon-i»ijell. U ik 

1 tonii of rei)roacli among um, in 

■peaking of a silly fellow, ttiat he b " not 

half bftkod." Our diijtrict hcIioIiu-m may all 

be wiM!, if baking have any efficacy. 

VariouH nuutten and miMtre«M» have 
" nraycd the Hceptre of the infant realm ; " 
winter, the young ladicB in 
Leniating on the jilan of the in- 
Htiog tenatiti) of tlie weather-bouiie. I 
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was proceeding to speak of the improvement 
evident in the manners of the young hopes, 
but that little rogue in the red and black 
striped cap just then threw a snow-ball 
against my window, and I resolved not to 
say any thing about it at present. 
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'■ Our doom is near; behold from eosl to west 
The akits are darken'd hy ascending sniolte ; 
Each hiti and i^vcry villus is bt^cinin^ 
An altar unto Mammae, and the gods 
Of man'fl idolnlrf ; — the iTCtiinB we." 

T. Cole. 



, I WISH our people cared more for the beau- 
tiiriL I do wish that simple and inexpen- 
sive recreation entered into their plan of 
life, if it were only in the shape of pleasant 
shaded walks, where young girls and ehii- 
dren, whose feelings still have the natural 
leaning towards harmless pleasure, might 
spend some of the long hours of our short 
summer. If the experiment were once made 
— if there were such resourceB for the young 
— I cannot help thinking that their elders, 
who have been willing scholars to the creed 
that this is only a working world, would learn 
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iu time a better phjloaophy ; even that the bow 
unbent when out of use is the one which 
will be longest fit for service. These opinions 
are heretical, I know. There is a sort of 
Ti^e notion that only the dissipated and 
the irreligious can possibly covet amusement 
of any kind ; and the practical efifect of this 
notion is, iu many cases, absurd beyond be- 
lief. But I began without the most remote 
intention of scolding, and this tirade was 
decided only by a passing thought connected 
with the subject which was in fact uppermost 
in my mind. 

Though our " public square" was intended 
to become in time the glory of our village, it 
is still in a state of nature, — unsubdued, as 
the agriculturist, with unconscious poetry, 
is wont to describe that condition ; and 
thia is at once the effect of the hard 
times, before mentioned, and of that indif- 
ference to ornament and amusement which 
ia a prominent characteristic of our people. 
If this bare open space had been neatly 
fenced, provided with seats, and planted with 
trees, four years ago, — but it was not, and 
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. I dare say it never will be. The only al- 
[ teration it has undergone was the work of a 
L jMBsing flock of alieep, which Bowed- it tliicfcly 
f Tnth Canada thistles, with which their fleeces 
I were abundantly stored. These liave yielded 
I a crop aiiflScient to supply all the country 
\ round ; and an unibrtunate feature in the 
|< sffiiir seems to be that the authorities cannot 
I agree as to whose business it is to cut them 
1- down. The subject is annually diseussed 
I until the seed begins to fly, and then aban- 
|> doned as being disposed of for the present, 

A similar difliculty occurs with respect 
I to the planting of shade-trees on this debate- 
lable land. We cannot decide what kinds 
I -we shall select, in what order they aliall be 
[placed, or in what manner protected, — so 
I tiiat blackened stumps are likely to eon- 
I tinue the sole ornaments of our roads. 

Would I could hope that the fine rem- 
I santa of the original forest which still re- 
1 to U9 were to be allowed foot-hold on 
I this roomy earth. They, too, must fall, ere 
I long, before tlic " irresistible influence of 
I public opinion." The western settler looks 
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upon these earth-born columna, and the ver- 
dant roofs and towers which they support, 
as "heavy timber," — nothing more. He 
sees in them only obstacles which must be 
removed, at whatever sacrifice, to make way 
for mills, etorea, blacksmith's ahopsj — per- 
haps churches, — cert^nly taverns, " Clear- 
ing" is his dculy thought and nightly dream ; 
and so literally docs he act upon this guiding 
idea, that not one tree, not so much as a 
bnah of natural growth, must be suffered to 
cumber the ground, or he fancies his work 
incomplete. The very notion of civilisation, 
of advancement, of proaperity, seema insepar- 
ably connected with the total extirpation of 
the forest. 

" Le bQcheron Americain," siud the keen- 
witted Talleyrand ; " le bOcheron Americain 
ne a'int^resee h, rien ; toute idee sensible eat 
loin de lui. Ces branches si <;l^gamment 
jetees par la Nature — un beau fcuillage — 
une couleur vive qui anime une partie du 
bois, un vert plus fort qui en assombroit une 
autre, — tout cela n'est rien ; il n'a de souvenir 
i placer nulle part ; c'eat la quantite de coup.i 
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de hacke qu'il faut qu'il donne pour abattre 
one arbre, qui est son unique idee, H n'a 
point plante; il n'eu eait point lee pltusirs. 
L'arbre qu'il planteroit n'eat bon pour rien 
pour lui ; cor jamais il ne la verra aseez fort 
pour qu'il puiaee I'abattre."* 

In preparing for a residence in the wil- 
■demees it is really ludicrous to observe the 
a opposition made by every Btrong-armed 

■ agent of one's plans against leaving a scat- 

■ tered remnant of the forest by way ofslielter 

■ to the rude dwelling. Though one might 
I suppose the matter would be quite indiiferent 
ft when only the taste of another is concerned, 
Lyet this is far from being the case. So in- 

Teterate is the prejudice, that an angry battle 

* The backwoodsniaii of Americs fe^U no mlerest id 

I mnything; ideoB connected with leniiineiit are foreign to 

lure. Those branches so elegantly diaposed by 

I Natnre — splendid foliage — the brillianl colour which 

es one part of the wood, the deeper green which 

h giTM atonchof aadneu to another — all is natbing to him; 

he has no asBocintiuns ; the aamber of blows with the 

e which he must bestow in felling a trve is his unl]' 

idea. He has never planted — he knows not the pleasure 

of planting. A tree which he should plant would be 

good for nolhiog to him, for he wontd never see it large 

enough lo be felled by his hand. 
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must be fought for every tree. Pretended 
blunders— accidents — ^stratageras will be re- 
sorted to, in order to get rid of those marked 
for preservation ; and the few that one may 
succeed in ret^aing, by dint of watching and 
scolding, become the frequent subject of 
wondering remark : 

" Well I I should tliink there waa oak- 
trees enough without keeping 'em in a body's 
door-yard I Jes' like the woods ! " 

We, however J still enjoy the privilege 
which belongs to nooks and comers whose 
insignificance protects them in some degree 
from the influence of " public opinion." We 
are stiU lulled to sleep by the plaintive iter.i- 
tion of the Whip-poor-WUl. We can still 
occasionally catch the wild note of the owl as 
he chides the moon from his nest in the hollow 
tree ; and wc hear, with ever new delight, 
the Bwect welcome with which the thousand 
songsters of morning hail the approach of the 
sun. There is still leafy shelter enough for 
multitudes of pretty flutterers of all hues and 
sizes ; and even the bare girdled oaks which 
still abound on the form of our thriving 
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^boiir Ainaworth, afford homes for the 
I iiaothercd tribcH. Not only are their gaunt 
iches ocoieioiiully blackcnod by immeiue 
kIeb of [itgeone or blackbirds, but tbeu- 
ftlotty outline is rendered more grotesque by 
! frequent nest of the red-headed wood- 
Bcker, which delights iu such rough " lociv- 
iona." This busy creature, — guudy as an In- 
■ffian, but far more thrifty, — though the moat 
inoffensive of bores, will yet sometimes con- 
trive to discompose one ; for it is almost im- 
Bsible to diatinguiah the screwing of Ids 
Y auger from the creaking of a gate left 
I in the summer wind : and tlie idea 
f intrusive pigs and demolishing cows is apt 
break the rcveriea of country people very 
mpleasantly. 

1 1, for one, Khali regret even the girdled 

i, sad remembrancers of past shade and 

mess ; of morning readings, and, it may 

F noon-tide naps ; of evening rambles, 

3 next-day agues. One would rather have 

died treea than none, and it seems a long 

lit till our locusts and horse-chea- 

fl grow. 
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One darling tree — a giant oak, whicli 
looked as if half a dozen Calibans might have 
been pegged in hn knotty entrails, — this one 
tree, the grandfather of the forest, we 
thought we had saved. It stood a little apart, 
it shadowed no man's land, it ehut the 
broiling sun from nobody's windows, so we 
hoped it might be allowed to die a natural 
death. But one unlucky day, a family fresh 
from " the 'hio " removed into a house which 
stood at no great distance from this relic of 
primeval grandeur. These people were no 
great favourites of fortune, and the size of 
their potato patch did not exactly correspond 
with the number of rosy cheeks within doors ; 
— so the loan of a piece of ground was no great 
thing to ask or to grant. Upon this piece 
of lent land stood our favourite oak. The 
potatoes were scarcely peeping green above 
the soil when we observed that the great 
boughs which we looked at admiringly a 
dozen times a day, as they towered far above 
the puny race around them, remaiucd distinct 
in their outline, instead of exhibiting the 
heavy masses of foliage which had usually 
clotlied them before the summer heats began. 
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Upon ncnriT inii[M»ttioii it wiw timiui that 
oiu* neigh Ixtur liad r-iiminnnroil hia {ilanbilinii 
hy tilt! (jpcmtion of girdling the trct^. Fur 
which favour lie oxjtncU-il nur thank*, otw 
Mirviiig iiilhily tlittt "n<ilhing wouldn't novor 
grti^ iinilcr aicli u grout iimuntuin oa tluitl" 
It id well tlmt (iotli and Vandal oro not 
Mtiimnlilc. 

Vet th« fi-llinft (if u girut trcn hox Kontc- 

r tking of the mililimo in it. When the uxe 

^flrat falU <in the. tnink of a Ktiit<;ly oak, bulvn 

it thi; green wc-allh of n century, or a pino 

irliuM; aspiring p<»kk might lixjk ilonn on a 

ideretc church iitcejilc, thi^ udutntut Iwtwcvn 

B punjr inatniincnt and the gignntic rcault 

D bo wscoiiipliithiKl uppniachcti the ridiculouii. 

u "tho cttglc, lowering in hi* pride of 

, wn« by a nioiiHing owl hiiwk'd ut and 

tilled," «) tho Kmf-cniwiii'd m.inar*:h ol' the 

] hoa no Riiiull rcjuum fi rjniver at the 

^t of ft long-finiiMl Yiinkev approaching 

• doop-roottd Inink with an awkward axe. 

lOnc hlow Kc-mx to jic<-<iniplif<li nothing : not 

n chip IuIIh. Hilt with another stroke 

I a hroud nWw of the bark, leaving nn 
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ominous, gaping wound. Anotter pair of 
blows extends the gash ; and when twenty 
Buch hftve fallen, behold a girdled tree. This 
would suffice to till, and a melancholy death 
it is ; but to fell is quite another thing. The 
coups de hache now fall thieker and faster, — 
only on opjKJBite ddes however, — not all 
round the tnink as before. Two deep in- 
cisions are made, yet the towering crown aits 
firm as ever. And now the destroyer pauses, 
— fetches breath, — wipes his beaded brow, — 
takes a wary view of the bearings of the tree, 
— and then with slow and watchfid care re- 
commences his work. The strokes fall doubt- 
ingly, and many a cautious glance is cast 
upward, for the whole immense mass now 
trembles as if instinct with life and conscious 
of approaching ruin. Another blow I it 
waves — -a groaning sound is heard — some- 
thing like that wliich struck the ear of the 
gallant Tancred : — 

" Un BDon che flebile confiento 
Par d' nniBiii siwpiri e di ainnilli ; 
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Yet another (stroke i» necessary. It is given 
with desperate force, and the tall peak leaves 
its place with an easy, sailing motion, acce- 
lerated every instant till it crashes prone on 
the earth, sending far and wide its shattered 
branches, and admitting the sunlight to the 
cooli damp, mossy earth for the first time, 
perhaps, in half a century. 

If moralising were in fashion, how quaintly 
one might string wise saws together on the 
vast results of persevering effort ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" And early, ere the odorous breath of mora 
Awakes the slumbering leaies, or tassell'd horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout." 

Milton. 



Mrs. Ainsworth has been to York States. 
Nor IS this aU, — tliough such events do not 
often befall us, — but she has brought back 
as much of the ahow as she could cany, and 
enriches our ears with glowing accounts 
of all the wonders she saw and heard. She 
Bet out a desperate utilitarian. Her sleeves 
were only rationally large, her honnet 
only moderately fashionable ; and she won- 
dered, for her part, how people could be so 
foolish as to care about such nonsense. She 
believed she was accommodating ; would cut 
from the butter-plate with her own knife, 
and dip her teaspoon times and again into 
the dish of preserves intended for the whole 
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1 Company, without h iiiiMgiving. If a witsli- 
iin wiw required, she could not aca wburc 
e the hiinn uf using for thnt puriMwo the 
I bowl which would in a fow minutoM ho on 
[ duty on tho break fits t-tahld ; and as to divid- 
1 ing her fish with hrcud when a knife was ut 
I land, why, thut wau out of the ({iieHtioti. 
] She always washed mid coinlied in the 
I kitchen, ultliough ahv had a hcd-roocu tul- 
I jmning; ami »hc connidercd it amiable to 
r tppropriate the H])acu under her lied to her 
I bujihand'H buMt bouts, a HjuLre bridle or two, 
Wtni the Haddlt! when it hap|>cned to be at 
I lioiue. It was so liandy. 

This good man wjih ho much of her mind 
t he thought the true and Hole use of a 
garden waa to raise onions and cabbages ; 
I ud ho went even a little beyond her, and 
lj)loughed up every spring tho nwe huuhcu 
I And lilaca with whieh she had dect)ratod her 
I " poey-yanl," saying that he could not tell 
^One kind of briuh from another. 

But, dear me ! how things are changed 
[now! Mrs. AinswfirthV heart in removed 
f to the right side. She made ao long a visit 
E 4 
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among her eaatera friends, who are now 
" forehanded folks," that she has come back 
imbued with a full appreciation of the ad- 
vant^ee of civilieation. In di-esa she is 
even ultra, according to our sober ideas. 
The little wreaths of flowers which decorate 
her cap meet under the chin, and, min- 
gling there with certain dangling blond 
ringlets, give her fitce no slight resemblflnce 
to that of the individual with the flowing 
beard, who used to figure in the school books 
as saying 



" Pity the et 



ra of a poor old m 



The sleeves out-bishop any body ; and she is 
never seen without a neck-chain, to which 
we are bound to believe a watch is ap- 
pended. 

Then her table : — here the change is all 
for the better, since what table can be too 
neatly arranged ? The dishes are marshalled 
with military precision; and when tea and 
talk rule the hour, a plat of preserves is sure 
to appear in the van, flanked on one side by 
a pile of little plates, and on the other by s 
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kreaerTG of teaepoune. No more fiaking in 
I poblic property with one'n own tt{)oon I Mo 
e fragmentary speciiiienH of tlic clilterent 
I aorto uf food, edging the cut side of thi; pat 
I of butter ! Mr^ Ainswortli would hv. ready 
RtD faint if any body sliuuld roach acroM the 
I table to pluiigo hiit dripping ti!A-«iK><in into 
I tiie Hugarnlitili to supply a deficiency in hu 
Not but tliat her buaband etill oc- 
I'Cudonally tranagrettHoe, in Hpite of curtain 
[lectareci; but bo will como round in time, 
I neatncBH, like truth, Ih tnighty, eapc- 
I cially when urged only by good liuiiiour. 
But improvement ia no \ca# evident in the 
I than in the boutic and its nuatreas. 
iBWorth returned in the autumn, and 
^t a load of treoaurca of tluit «ort, the 
■.greater part uHoful, some only omomcntaL 
lAnd without a mimnur, though no doubt 
I with aome suppreaecd groum, did Mr. Ain8> 
■ worth delay his wheat sowing, until roeee 
|Uid honeyeuckles and peonies and tulips, 
' with multitudes of their fair or fnigmnt 
brethren, were duly committwi to the Imun- 
, tcoiu soiL Walks were hud out, luid " cuiv 
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rant-briisli " planted ; and great beds of Alpino 
strawberries, and whole thickets of Antwerp 
raspberries, took the place of fireweed and 
sorrel, grubs and dwarf willows. So excel- 
lent an example will, it is to be hoped, 
stimulate the whole village. 

We ought all to have good gardens by 
this time, but we have so much else to do. 
Wheat and Indian corn, and oats, and buck- 
wheat turn directly into one's pocket ; lilacs 
and lilies, and even cauliflowers and celery, 
are mere superfluities, and we are a practical 
people. The tomato has hitherto been con- 
sidered heathenish and abominable; aspa- 
ragus useful only to put above the looking- 
glass as a fly-trap. These things are common 
enough in the older settlements, but we are 
only just beginning. 

Many currant and raspberry bushes have 
been planted, and they have even shown a 
disposition to thrive most luxuriantly. But 
the cows will get in once in a while and eat 
them off, which checks their growth sadly. 
And besides, the birds — free commoners 
by prescriptive right — having been accua- 
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A'to a boundleaa range of biulios of all 

\ jnfit where u<ir Httlc cleuring now 

leir place, make iiu Hcnipto uf helping 

■elvefl, witliuut xtint or mcueure, to our 

f-fonned fruitH; and bo numerous are 

Wibey, th&t it would socm in vain to attempt 

pUnting for them and ouriwlvfe too. Straw- 

beniei, however, grow witliout planting, 

Mid thin is the sort of gardening that most 

of ue like )>eit, Thcso arc ho abun<Iant, that 

in the spring the very roBditideH arc damimked 

with their silver blossoms, and in their ripe 

aewon the foot of the passing traveller 

cnnbea them every where on the uucul- 

I uplands and on the moist borders of 

e marshes. It in, however, on Rclds that 

e been once ploughed that we find them 

1 their greatest perfection. This rude sort 

r cultivation doubles their size without im- 

lipoiring their csquisitc flavour. Tninsplant- 

them to your garden Hccms to affect 

Itliem OS a change from rural to city life docs 

l#ome [)CO[i]g. They brunch out into splenilid 

ft.'/bliagc, but bear good fruit more sjmringly 

litban before. 
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All the fruits that ever grow in northern 
climates, including even the peacli, have 
heen successfully cultivated throughout tliis 
state. The apple attains great perfection, 
as is usual on this side the ocean in these 
latitudes, and even in those somewhat further 
north, Pluma ■ — such as grow on trees, not 
in pockets — are becoming very abundant ; 
and clierries are alre.idy so in the more ad- 
vanced settlements, and promise well in the 
new. Pears, those terribly slow bearers, 
have reached perfection only when planted 
by the ancient French inhabitants of the 
regions in the vicinity of Detroit river, 
where we are told some trees are atlll pro- 
ductive which are known to be centenarians. 
The peach and the apricot, especially the 
former, which is so much the moat valuable, 
grow well and bear abundantly; but the 
fruit is very liable to be cut off by the 
" sneaping frosts," which sometimes occnr 
so late In the spring as to nip the trees when 
In iull bioBsom, and sweep their garlands 
from the boughs. Yet we have seen noble 
specimcuH of this delicious fruit raised in 
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I 31ichigBD ; and as grsen-huuBCs and nurseries 
abound, and men skilled in such mysteries 
■re not wanting, we have lugh hopes for 
jutnre desserts. 

But to finish our notice of Mrs. Ainsworth. 
She has not only provided for the kitchen- 
garden, but ventured upon a pretty stand of 
exotiee for the parLiur, And there is a 
tumour— a floating report (and they aay 
where there in smoke there must be some 
fire) — that Mrs. Aineworth has a plan for 
an underground conservatory, to be con- 
structed on the south side of a little descent, 
which slopes obligingly near her house. 
This extravagance is not eKi)ected to be 
more than six feet square, but I am sure it 
Irill hold acres of happiness. I would not 
to have it mentioned, however. Let 
her break the matter to her husband her- 
self. 

In connection with " acres of happi- 
ness," a thought suggests itself. Our neigh- 
bour has just made a large addition to lier 
innocent enjoyment, by means of the im- 
provements in her garden. Now suppose 
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her, iu the course of a year or two, to 
come into poBeosBion of n handBome cata^ 
bliBbnient, Buch fta may be found in this 
western world^a garden containing a couple 
of acres — a correeponding variety of plants 
— a, good green-liouse, and people corajH;- 
tent to keep such things In order. There 
would tlien be no weeding in the morning, 
and coining in to breakfast well draggled 
with dew (none for the lady, I mean) ; no 
transplanting in showery weather, armed 
with a pointed stick, and so shrouded in an 
old bonnet, tliick shoes, and dirt.y gloves, 
that her husband will scarcely own her ; 
no Bolicitudc about any of the contingencies 
on which depends the success of so much 
care and labour. To walk about and enjoy 
what has been done, and question tlie gar- 
dener OB to what mny be done, and to feel 
very sure that he will object to whatever 
she wishes to do, now constitute her gar- 
dening pleaJiures. 

We will go on etill farther, and suppose 
good Mrs. Ainsworlli mode in process of 
time the mistress of such a garden aa may 
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be fuund in thu ni-iglilKtiirli'Mid of uiiy of 

our eufltuni citicN. Ihwe, Anicricnii wealth 

•lull havu (liino itx utriiiiNl., uinl L-xtviu>ivii 

Xinm uiiii jiiniTicH, wiUi ull tliiri((it on ii 

uiiIH>ii<liii}{ •P-ulu <jf' i^xiKindUuni, hIiuH 

tlic cliiimiei] (!yo oJ' thu dulighUHt 

Igutwt; tliu Iwlj' hurfirlf liuviiiK rinon in turn* 

I ditiun uiid imiimorti ticu>riliii)(]y. 

Tliui fitr utl it> uiwily Mii|i|Hifit'iJ, und woiih] 
I hnjily 11(1 ((neuter mcuiiL in t)i(i hcuIc thuu hiw 
tbcoti the lot uf [H;rliii{iii mimo of tliu very 
Eprupriotorn of thoMt dclicioun ^arduoM. But 
I we will ntniin a [HHiit. and site Mrw. Aiiw- 
I worth, our hu|){)y iioi){h)>our, pleamtd with 



■ lun' little gurden, pl(!UM)d yot it 



vith her 



rampte one, and thinking that her third mid 
Imoni clc^atit one might to t;ivc hIJII ((neater 
fjdeuuro: we will fiii]i|Kir<o her at liiot tniiiM- 
I plonttul t^) till! twttlve ncre f^ank'n ut ('hatii- 
1 worth, with a f(ri;eii-houMe at <wery turn, 
I vid twu or three gnrdenem to every grtMiti- 
fcliouK; Howcr-hiuiketA of eut HtuiiCi thirty- 
Btwo feot flquure; and himdruds of people 
kenploytxl in Hweeptiig ovvry tu«le hi her 
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spacious pleasure-grounds, that not a stray 
leaf shall offend her majestic eye. 

Tell us now, O sagacious philosopher ! 
keen sifter of the human heart and its de- 
fiores and enjojrments, which of these gardens 
shall afford the greatest amount of pleasure 
to Mrs. Ainsworth? 
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CHAi'TKK VII. 

I^Thp henrl" In tan wid ihsilo* known — 

■ Thu kind hnndi lingurin^ in our uwu — 
ETb* eorit oTilrong utTeutiun iiiun 

■ By Mrly deed* ufklndnim donoi 
mTto blnrwcd lympBthica whioli bind 
^Tlio ipiril 10 iu kindrvd mind." 

WBiTTnei. 

** yfhy do ihu godi indulge our itore, 
But to iwcurB our rcM?" 

PmoH. 

[ KKOW it » timu to aay Bomothing of our 
town aelvflB. In reading our first attijm|>t at 
I -westom itkntnheo, tlio kind rcadnr for whose 
J esye I writf^, dwelt, I uiii niirn, longer and 
\ more willingly upon wliiit intcrotttcd tin jior- 

•onolly, tlinn iijioii tlic rnorc clabonito |)(irt8 of 
I our Hiiuj)l(i niirnitivo. And when, ufter 

many triidH (of patience) and many hard- 
> ihip« (in a wnall way), wo emerged from the 
f dark prccinctm of tho logginK i"*^ t'"' 

brighter atm<iBiiliore of the " framed houMe ;" 

^ exnhangod worm*uuten beiimH for a plastered 

piling; miniature rocky mountaina for ii 
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tiled hearth ; and succeeded in excluding 
the pigS) and discovered some amiable traits 
in the neighbours, — I know that one kind 
heart rejoiced with us, and fonnd a benevo- 
lent satisfaction in prophecying still better 
times for the future. 

Better times did come ; that is to say, 
they would have come if there had been 
good times any where. Better times — so 
far as our own personal accommodntion was 
concerned, did come ; and the sojourn in the 
log-houae, though " ugly and venomous " 
enough while it lasted, fulfilled yet tlie sweet 
usea of such things, by imparting to very 
humble arrangements a charm which they 
would have lacked, haxl we come into pos- 
session of the new abode directly from tlie 
city. 

The children, in particular, to whose 
minds the present is every thing, and to 
whom five months is a little for-ever, con- 
aidered the new house as the realisation of 
the most romantic dreams of fancy. They 
could imagine nothing more convenient or 
more elegant. 
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One of them, a tolerably intelligent little 
I girl of six years old, had been snapping one 
1 (rf thoee detonating "mottoes," which usually 
■ Bcatter French siigftr-pliuns and Frcncli sen- 
Itiment together upon the carpet. She ile- 
Inred an explanation of the two short Imes, 
Biriuch, oddly enough for such a purpose, 
KxBU tbue : — 



I could make intelligible the general <lrift 
I of the wise saw wrapt in this poetical guise 
l readily enough; but when I tried to explain 
I femiliarly the word " palace," my ertbrts 
I were fruitless. All my descriptions of a 
t iarge and elegant mansion elicited but one 
I' exclamation, and we could never get beyond 
f that. 

" What I nicer than our house ? " 

Blesfied simplicity of youth 1 Why do wo 

lOt strive to perpetuate it ? Why are 

\ nlmost our first practical lessons those of 

liousness and empty pride ; that "hving 

" The splendid pile of maBEivc Elone 
Must tremble at Ihe thunder's tone." 
w 2 
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for the cyea of others," which lias been so 
long the censure of the wise ? 

To deBirc perfection in every thing, to 
prize grace, delicacy, beauty, elegance, and 
even splendour, as gratifications of taste, and 
as aids to mental refinement, is rational and 
commendable. To make these things, and 
others that money can purchase, the ground 
of distinctions in aociety, and the excuse for 
a haughty exclusion of our less fortunate 
fellow-creatures, is surely contemptible, and 
unworthy of a reflecting and responsible 
being. 

I fear those of ub who can subscribe to 
this sentiment do not always act in con- 
sistency with it. Republican simplicity, 
though 80 evidently the dictate of our real 
interest and the foundation of our true dig- 
nity, is scarcely thought of, excepting on 
one day in every year, when it serves to 
round a period for the orator. Yet not one 
of us is ignorant that no republic has ever 
survived the universal prevalence of lux- 
urious habits, and the blind and weak pride 
which seems to be their inevitable conse- 
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L qucBCO. Ougijt wc nut to cunaidcr ourselves 
a giving ii xtitb t» tlio land wo lovd, and thu 
linstitutiouH wo venerate, whenever we leap 
I forward in the race of potty emulation in 
Kinera outward show ? 

£ut I act out to any something of solf ; 

0f* the theme on which idl arc eloiiuent, l>ut 

■Jtone i^jrcciililc." To live cuinpiinttivcly 

ritlone ia apt enough to iimke one drcodftiUy 

B^igotisticul ; but there is absolutely nothing 

Kto telL Hopeleaaly Iiutndi'um haa been our 

J of life; not an event darkena our 

a once a year. We Hcem omitted in the 

revolution of human ivlfiiirs. The 

lirorldgoGS round without us; and if we try 

" run in," rm children do while others are 

mping the rojx', we are aurc to get a rap 

iver the knuckles, if nothing worse. 

Ooe solitary incident, u momentary 

IglimpBu of the busy world, where I was so 

l-iauch out of place, so staring, ao rustic, so 

|'iruti}Ui>, HO oblivious of the biinseanees, 

\ that I had the satisfaction of being called 

" Mra. Hip Van Winkle " mom than once, — 

I, tliia and this alone gave a i-ipplo to " lifers 

F 3 
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dull Btream." It was n, mur^'eUously pretty 
ripple ; not only breaking the monotony of 
the sold Btreum, but throwing bock so many 
cheerful gleams ; giving occasion to so many 
agreeable reflections, that the mere remem* 
brance of it will nerve to brighten the lonely 
hours of a long winter or two at the very least. 
Oh I it was sweet to see aguin the old, 
familiar faces ; to hear once wore the well- 
known voices, whose tones were music in 
years long past, aud had lost none of their 
power to charm 1 To meet the glance of 
ancient friendship; to ehisp the kind hand 
which has so often traced lines of cheering 
comfort for our solitude; to find affection 
still warm in tlie bosom of venerable age ; 
to read in the eyes of a younger race that 
tenderness for the long-absent had not been 
forgotten in the training of their guileless 
hearts ; and to feel tliat, in spite of absence, 
change, sorrow, and disappointment, our 
own hearts were still caimble of a thrill of 
grateful pleasure in answer to all the kind- 
ness lavished upon the rctuniing wanderers, 
In the enthusiasm of the moment I was 
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kabnmt tuinjiUsd t" tiiink ycnnt tif triiil in tUn 
i stmoffjihnre of ii ulnmift: Iniid liml liauii 
l*8p«id liy tlir! dnli^lit uf tliiit vwit. 

It WM rliiriii^ tliin crowdoti drcBni »f" cn- 

wyjymvnl tltut I mnilo tlio diMUivcty of n 

igo ill my tnrn vi(!W*>, which may )h» iw- 

id, ucairdtiiK to the rcmlcr'M huiimur, to 

I Nimplidty or rudoncMt, tu wiint of 

( or wiint (tf tMtv, to iiidolerico or uii 

|«nfori<od |i)iiloMi)ihy ; for 1 will jilcrul ^'li'ty 

tto uiy tiling luit ii (liKiKnilion to iimUTvaluo 

IvMitngtw which I do not [kmhhih. 

It won a chango in tiiy uNtimalt! of the 

Iplcndid uccAMmtntin whi<;h aru mt miieh an 

iject of dcNira uid anihition amirn^ the 

uliitantM fif our (sitien. I nan refer cuily 

a time when tlie«e thin^N wore to tne tho 

ti enrhnntinff tuftad whiitli they Moni now 

prcdcnt to their [Hmwonurti, utid utilt iiioru 

1o tlwMi who can Mcareely hitjie ever tjj Im- 

comc their jXHWcawm. I, tuo, thought lar^c 

tad ia\c(pint hrjiiMw, tminH of »orvantii, ant] 

r faBpoving cf|uijMgDN, if not the conBtituonta 

t of hnpitinewt, nt leiwt niiwt jjotent auxilinrieji 

; to corthly IjIi^ih. In my darker CBtiniiiteii of 

V 4 
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country life, the want of theae thinga, tlie 
certainty tliat they would never be trans- 
planted to these remote shados, bo that I 
could even take the Bpectator's (often the 
beat) part of the bIiow, formed one promi- 
nent item of my desponding prognostics- 
After several years spent among the 
plainest people, living in the plainest manner, 
people whose very wishes reached not beyond 
the most ordinary comforts and decencies of 
life, — what would naturally be the effect of 
a return to scenes of comparative splendour, 
towards which early impressions had inspired 
me with respect, if not with envy ? Would 
the contrast in externals be the most striking ? 
Would the decorated drawing-room — the 
delicately fancied carriage, with its well 
tnuned horses — the triumph of Parisian art 
in costume — would theae be likely to awaken 
the longing sigh of the dweller in the wilder- 



They were beautiful, and in some respects 
deurable, it is true. We do not grow so 
obtuse as not t« appreciate in some degree 
all the elegances of life. But the attraction 



Iiiy ill tin; iiH]Hict of ddcioty itticli', — in the 
thimMinil gnkCOH of iniiiiiivr whicli arc un- 
known in ru<l(;r ntinoHjilicruH ; in ntliiiGinent 
of Hcntiuicnt; in the diitpliiy of tliorough- 
brwl iiitulloctuitl ]>uwi:r; in thu niorul, and 
not tilt; pliy«icul contnutt, which in cxhiliitixl 
between Ufe in the city and lifu in the 
woods; in tho {tcojile, and not in their ulylc 
of living. Tho magnificent odifleeB of the 
great city awake in no low degree the lulnii- 
ration of the oxile ; but her punters, her 
80iil(Jtori<, her tnusiciuiiH, licr men of lettcm, 
her [Htett, Iter prcachiirH, her monuments of 
gociua and of art; — these filled tho noul, 
even to the [luin of plensure, and in the^e hty 
the potntH of difference which iilonc a]ipoarod, 
for the time, worthy of notice. 

So great has boon tlie power of habit in 
umplifying our wants and reducing their 
number, that many things wliich ure conai- 
dored CMfcntiid to comfort) among those who 
make modes of lifo a tttudy and a science, 
appeared to us absolutely cumbersome and Im- 
roMing. Mr. ICdgeworth is said to have col- 
lected, in hU family manaioii at Kdgewortlis- 
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town, SO many ingenious contrivances to 
spare his viaitera every kind of trouble, that 
people were puzzled and put to great incon- 
venience by the multiplication of convenl- 
cncea. It seemed to me that some of our city 
friends had fallen into a kindred error. 

They have secured so many of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, tliat life is itscli' 
expended in the solicitudes attendant upon 
such extensive and costly arrangements, In 
our country, where good domestic service is 
scarcely a thing within the limits of hope, 
every v n ty for the aid of such peo- 

ple seems to entail a new slavery on the pro- 
prietor and to mult ply his cares, his risks, 
and h s exat ons n uch more rapidly than 
his enjoyn enfs 

I see thee smiling, O I reader — but I care 
not; I really believe that, both for myself and 
for my children, I shall never cea^c to bless 
tlie training tliat has procured some little 
insight into even an "enforced philosophy." 
So smile on, and be careful that thou err not 
through too lavish and too unsympatluzing a 
ueeof the gifts of an all-beneficent Providence. 




" What dire necenilies on eTery hand 
Out art, our Etreugth, our tbrtitude require ! 
Ofibm inteatiiiG what b. numerous band 
Againit this little throb of life conspire I 

ID elude their £ttal ire 
Airhile, and tnra aside death's levell'd dan ; 
Sooth the sharp pang, allay the fever's fire, 
And brace the nerves once more, and cheer the heart" 
Bbattie. 

The French character has been supposed to 
I Borpase all othera in flexibility, — in the 
power of adapting itself to circumatanees, 
even the most adverse and iincomfortable ; 
and surely no people have been more fully 
tried. I think it was a. practical philosopher 
of that nice who asserted that a change 
of condition, however severe, ceased to be 
keenly felt after the first three months. 
The truth of this remark has been questioned ; 
bat, I believe, many who have emigrated to 
theae new countries will be ready to confirm 
it by their own experience. It appears to 
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me, imlcecl, thiit we must partake in no slight 
degree of the mobility of the French cLa^ 
racter, in order to muintain even a moderate 
eharc of spirits and resolution under a change 
of situation which is certainly what in their 
BUiK-'rfinu phrjiBe is termed vraiment desolant, 
though it must be conieased that, to say in 
plain English degolating, too much might be 
implied. No English word that I can re- 
member does express precisely this com- 
pulsory uprooting of all ancient memories, 
and the substitution of new and not very 
attractive aaaociations in their honoured place, 
I know not whether we may not push 
still further our claim to the philosophical 
character, and consider ourselves as surpaa- 
aing our prototype ; for the French, in their 
lowest estate, have usually contrived so to 
place themselves tui never to lack that elixir 
of life — society. A faithful friend or two 

— and they aie too imaginative a people 
not to be faithful and tender in friendship 

— a friend or two, and something to talk 
about, rank next to shelter and before food 
in their estimate of the comforts of life. 
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I Bat the cniigraut tii thn wildorneao mun 
diipon*o evvu witli mieittty, an well ut olmoitt 

I every thing pine wliich he htw liecn iw«;iii«- 
ed to coimider utixtntial tu happincMt, niid 

I H ia only after a wcnry inhirval of wilitary 

I nilc tluit he may liri|i(: for neifrlilimire and lU 

I qsoi caimrr. 

And Imppy woiiU) it I>e if evftii tliic were 

\ the womt. Htit what would thv lively 
Fn^nc'hinan miy of hm hit if ho had witnuuKHl, 
) many nf uh have, the complete proit- 
tmtion of hill family by aj^ue'i* If he. and 
hi* wife and IiIh children, Ww man-flervnnt 
and hit) niaid-Hcrvant, and the good neighbour 

' who truid U> alleviiite their miffcringn, ihould 

' be ■iiccejwively deprived of health, and re- 
dtic«d til a Mtatc (if the iriOMt dixpiriting holp- 

, lOMitcwi, until ncnrctc & hand retained {tower 
dntw Witter for the Mick ? 
Such thingn are ex|)erienced annually by 

fimny of the HCtth^rH iu the western country; 

■ iKid to ftniith tlm picture to the life, vie. amni 
sdd tb« entire failure of the Miipply of iptiniiu, 
<m which alone we <:an rely for relief. Thia 
meiliciiie, whirh iirtx Itkir a cluinn ou inter- 
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mittents, is Boinetimes not to be procured in 
the interior at any price, and many lives are 
doubtleaa lost in consequence. 

Though the cures wrouglit by means of 
this [wwerful ^ent are wonderf'ul, yet there 
exists a violent prejudice against its use. 
Agues are often suffered to " run," as we 
phrase it, the whole year round, in pre- 
ference to curing them in two or three days 
with quinine ; and it is perhaps only when 
the miserable patient is reduced to the last 
extreme of pallor and emaciation, and the 
grave seems opening to receive its prey, 
that the cure will be resorted to. A thou- 
sand prescriptions are in circulation, each of 
which is infallible in the estimation of a 
circle of believers, though experience is con- 
stantly demonstrating their fallacy. Moun- 
tain flax, [irickly-ash bark, bitter root, Ca- 
yenne pepper, laudanum, raw eggs, strong 
coffee, wormwood, hop-tea, — but I might 
fill a page with the names of nauseous 
bitters, narcotics, and stimulants which we 
are solicited to try, rather than subject our- 
selves to the terrific array of evils which are 
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Euppoeed to follow in tlic wake of the only 
tme elixir. These are, — (iimncM of eight, 
palpitation of the heart, obBCuritj of iotel- 
lect, and general debility, even to the entire 
lose of the uhc of the limbs. 

Now, it so biippenB that some or all of 
these are, in different degrees, the natural 
eonaei^aence of the agues themselves, and we 
have never seen them so severely exiierienced 
as in a case where not a particle of ((uiiiLne 
had been used. But all this is as nothing 
in refutation of a popular prejudice; and 
ODe of our neighbours has been twice in 
artieulo mortis under his own prescriptions, 
when his friends have taken advantage of 
his nearly insensible state to send i'or a phy- 
ncian, who administered quinine every hour 
for some time, to the evident saving of life 
in both caecs. 

But what is, in fact, the result of a class 
of diseases which requires the fre^iuent ex- 
hibition of this powerful agent ? Disastrous, 
undoubtedly ; and it seems really marvellous 
that any who have experienced the disorder 
can supiiose otherwise. The effect of an 
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ordinary course of i^ue, — say from six 
weeks to three months, if no quinine be 
used, — is moat discoiunging. Tho sight is 
usually a good deal affected, at least for the 
time, and, I almost fear, for life. There is a 
constant sense of feebleness, as well of mind 
aa of body ; a confusion of ideas, and a som- 
bre view of ordinary circumstances. The 
limbs are prone to stiffness and inability, 
and the fearful shrinking or quivering sen- 
sation about the heart is, as I can avouch, 
most depressing. 

Why, then, is it that this condition, which 
I have described with all care and accuracy 
according to genera! as well aa personal ex- 
perience, why is it that such a tftun of 
ills does not drive away the population in 
despair ? What an inconsistency does it 
seem for such aa can at any sacrifice strike 
the tent and remove to more fortunate re- 
gions, to remain a month in such an at- 
mosphere ? This has occured to me a thou- 
sand times ; yet I, like the rest, am content 
to live on, with the aid of that which sup- 
port« all the world under every variety of 
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diiliculty ajid miufortune — hope. Every 
body truttu tliie particular fit is to be po- 
utively the liutt visit of the foul fiend. If 
ire can only get through to-day, if the shako 
<doeA not diBlocatc the neck bone, or the 
-fever net the houec on fire, we feel sure that 
■we have had it no long, or we liave had it bo 
lurd, or we have licen so Httle subject to it, 
that it i» not likely to return. This is ccr- 
tunly the moBt violent Hlmke, or the moM 
'deloiouR fever; there is more perBpiration or 
Um hciul-uehe, or in Bome rcapect thiH attach 
differs from all that preceded it, ao that we 
feel confident there haa been a. change in 
the iyBteni, and any change must be for the 
better. And many timcB these progiioBtie« 
at a venture prove tnie, an if by niinicle. 
An ague will quit one ae suddenly and as 
inexplicably us it eanie on, without the use 
€>f remedicM, whether of diet or nieilicinv, 
snd one may feel notlung of it for a year, 
perhaps for a life. The consequences wear 
away, and we forget theiu. We look around 
US, through a trunBlucent atinoBjjhere, at a 
Ktout and oven ruddy population ; we aeo 
VOL. I. o 
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on every aide a fertile and Bmiling country, 
abounding in natural reaources and improv- 
ing with unsurpaBsed rapidity, -— a country 
whore population is wealth, — and we aak 
ourselves ~ la it really best to fly ? to 
leave behind ao many advantagea, and to 
lesaen, even by our mite, the comforts of 
those who remain 'i Can we elude disease P 
And, since diaeaac and death are every 
where, are the hopeless pulmonary ills of 
the sea-board less to be dreaded than these 
curable intermittents 'i AM old people, who 
have weathered the storm tell ua that these 
troubles are concomitants only of new settle- 
ments, and that we shall see them diminish 
year by year, to be replaced, however, by 
the Icsa frequent but more fatal diseases of 
older countries. 

Thus we live on, content to bear the ills 
we Imve ; perha])a from a sense that there are 
ills every where, and that, after all, there 
may be worse things even than agues. Nine 
out of ten ague patients (as 1 suppose) are 
able to eat with good appetite as soon as the 
fit is over, and many continue about their 
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•rdinary bueincas during all the time, iave 
that aluolutely occupied in shaking nnd 
btUTung. Those who have the complaint 
in thiB form generally keep up their spirits, 
and can, of course, be the more readily 
cured. OthcrB ece the matter in a different 
l^ht, because they are in agony and per- 
liapB rave during the long houra of fever. 
3iit there are few coses m desperate that 
they cannot be cured at least temporarily, 
although, again, it must be confessed that it 
takes but a breath to call back the tormentor. 
The quivering of an aspen leaf will set one 
shaking from sympathy, 

Among the rather novel remedies may be 
reckoned a cold shower-bath once or twice 
ft day, which one may well believe would 
trighten away ague or any thing else ; and 
among those sanctioned by the learned, 
bleeding in the cold stage, which has been 
found successful in many cases. But neither 
of these modes is [K>pular with us. Wi- 
■tick to thorough-wort, balmony, soot-teii, 
" Number Six," and the like, and avoid, oi 
if for the very lil'e, all " 'potheeary iiiedi- 
G 2 
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eines." Yet, if a petticoated professor of the 
healing art — a female physician, bo called, 
— should prescribe the most deadly druge 
(purchased at the nearest druggiat's), or tell 
a man that his liver was grown fast to hia 
aide, and that he must release it by reaching 
upward while leaning on hia elbow in bed, — 
or, if ahe should pronounce oracularly that 
a dose of centipedes procured from beneath 
a fallen tree whose head should lie towards 
the east would cure " the spinevantosey that 
comes in the breast," — she will find sup- 
porters who would not employ an educated 
physician on any account, I have been as- 
sured, with all seriousness, that the hepatic 
experiment alluded to had been tried with 
signal success, the patient having had the 
satisfaction of " hearing it tear" very dis- 
tinctly. Happily this order of practitioners 
is not numerous ; and from the general intel- 
ligence of the people, may be expected rather 
to diminish than to increase, 

Of all the prominent curative theories of 
the day, that of the disciples of Hahnemann 
is, I think, the only one which wc have not 
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, tried in Bome ahape. It may be thciughti 
I from what htui been said, that wc muet be 
a imaginative oonimumty, and ought, there- 
I fore, to be good homccopathic subjects ; but 
[ we have an instinctive disrespect for every 
I Dung weak, except, indeed, coffee, which we 
take only in the " decillionth potcncc." Audi 
ides, it would never do to cure the iigue 
by medicines which might Ijo rendered de- 
structive by much shaking. It would be 
I safer, indeed, upon the principle gimilia 
y Hrtnlibug curantur, to shake the patient 
V nundly, without exhibiting a single gloliulc 
or pellet uf medicine, since we should thus 
Avoid all danger of '* tlrug-sicknesa " irom 
over-doaing. 

After all, though I believe homccopathy 
to be in advance of our present degree ol' 
western civilisation, I wish all my country- 
men wore converts to the doctrine, that " it 
ia impossible to give (or take) doses too 
emalL" They are terribly apt to err on the 
other side. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Wliile wsmng in the Holj Land, Richard wu seiied 
with tui iODE. ' ■ • He became conTalescent, and the 
firw symptom of his recoverj was ft Tiolenl longing for 

Sir W, Scott ; Intmd. to the TalisTnaa. 

This is the only hiatorical notice which I 
have been able to discover of the connection 
or rapport between pork and ague; bnt 
here they are evidently " in a concatenation 
accordingly; " and this one instance ia amply 
sufficient to satisfy the nnprejndiced mind 
that human nature, high and low, is every 
where the same. The Wolverine in hia log 
hat need not blush for a penchant which has 
been sanctioned and rendered classical by the 
heroic example of Richard the Lion-hearted. 
It is true the king's ague was the con- 
sequence of being exposed to the burning 
heats of Palestine, enclosed in iron, like a 
waffle; — ours, the effect of as hot a sun, 
boiUng the moist meadows, and cooking man 
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by BtCEun, like a, po 
same Ague is " one and indiviBihle," in 
whatever statiun or clime it may bo i'ound. 
There in no posBibility of confounding^ it with 
any of the other variotlca of life ; as little of 
changing its nature or evading its [lereecu- 
tionB by the best use of the heat gifts of for- 
tune. The utter Hclf-abandonmentf — the 
wretched good-fur-nothingnesB, — the invin- 
cible conviction that gradually gets poesession 
of the mind, that life is destined to be one 
loilg shake, with occaiiional variations of fever 
and headache, — these, we venture to oMsert, 
will be found inseparable concomitants of 
■gaO) whether the silken hangings of the 
palace, or the {lendent cobwcbu of the log 
cottage, quiver under the influence of the 
malignant fiend, (I tjuote Armstrong, who 
knew all about it, and would not, I dare say, 
have characterised " Quartona " as a " fiend," 
if he could have found any thing worse to 
call her.) 

And the appetite for pork — nay, this is a 
cold term, — the affection for pork, so tar as 
my observation in thiu western world extendi, 
a 4 
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ia a natural consequence of ague, as ahadow 
follows substance, or flattery power. In our 
neighboiirhood, where every body has, or 
has had, or expects to have ague, — where, 
indeed, ague begiuB to be looked upou as a. 
condition of humanity, — pork, the beau-ideal 
of good cheer every where in this r^on, 
beai^ also the highest reputation as an Abra- 
cadabra. Those who are already shaking 
will often ascribe their low estate to a lack of 
this indispensable luxury, and expect certdu 
relief to be the consetiuence of a fresh supply, 
" If I only had some pork ! " they exclaini 
pathetically. And when the fates are pro- 
pitious, and the necessary sacrifices are com- 
pleted, they do not take the remedy on the 
Iiom<Bopathic plan. They have no faith in 
iniinitesimal doses. As much as can be 
swallowed, three times per diem, is the usual 
prescription, whether intended as preventive 
or as euro ; as a relief for present ilia, or a 
talisman against those which may come. And 
many of the stout old settlers adhere to this 
regimen with a rehgious strictness that im- 
plies full faith. To them " eweetnin " is 
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nothing, — nor " gardcn-BOttBC, " — nor even 
whiakej itself, unleaa pork crown the good 
clieer, or, at leaat, play tlic part of pwrn dc 
HaiHance, be tho occasion what it may. To 
them, " killing-time," so dreaded by travel- 
leru in America, afTordH a sort of saturnalia. 
They do not approve tho saying that " one 
may have too much of a good thing," Of 
" freah," which term includoH every descrip- 
tion of unaalted meat, they bood tire ; with 
respect to pork, they arc insatiable. They 
are certainly practical lielicvers in extremf 
unction. 

This exalted estimate is often exhibited 
incidentally. Is it desirable to awaken your 
compassion and relax your pnrae-strings ? 
You arc told, with a pensive sigh, that the 
compliunant has not had a bit of meat m a 
month — meat having but one signification 
vith us. la the rising prosperity or over- 
flowing abundance of a family to be typified Y 
" They have as miich pork as they can eat." 
In short, if we should set about contriving a 
western emblem of happiness and plenty — 
something that should mean all that the 
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ancients associated with Amalthea's horn, 
and a little more, — I belieye nothing could 
be found so closely aignificnnt as a magniii- 
c«it porker, six inches on the ribs, and 
weighing from three, to sis, hundred pounds. 
From ail this it follows, as a matter of 
course, that we take excellent care of these 
greasy treasures. Their privileges among ua 
are unlimited; indeed, they are generaUy 
preferred to their human dependents, in all 
ordinances devised for the public well-being. 
Not the aacred cow of Isis was the object of 
more reverential attention. They form the 
theme of much anxious consultation at our 
town-meetings, and. the result has hitherto 
been to make them free-commoners ; i. e. to 
give them unbounded range of the fields and 
gardens of the neighbourhood, since few 
fences can be found in a new country which 
will hold good against so enterprising p 
forager, when sent out to get his own living. 
This arrangement is, to be sure, rather 
trying to those who attempt to keep gardens; 
but who ever thought of putting garden- 
eaaae in comparisou with pork ? 
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This high stand in public estimation has 
the effect that might be expected, in changing 
and exalting the characteristic propensities 
of these darlings of fortune. Far from being 
content with the gravelling habits and coaree 
fare which satisfy their brethren in those 
countries where mjm, tmder the benighted 
prejudices of ciyilisation, denies them their 
true place in society, our porkers will leap 
a garden fence with the agility, if not with 
the grace of an antelope. Once in, they show 
their refined taste by banqueting at their 
leisure upon tit-bits selected here and there 
from your tomatoes and caidiflowers, your 
bulbs and your grape vines ; resembling the 
butterfly in one respect at least, inasmuch as 
they never complete their feast upon one or 
two varieties, but rather choose to try 
everything in the garden. In fact, I have 
sometimes thought we ought scarcely here to 
call man the lord of the creation, since he is 
in BO many respects at the mercy of these 
very imperious masters- 
Some people have professed to find a con- 
nexion between national character and na- 
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tional food. tThey have imagined the 
wavelcBS calm of the German to have some 
mysterious affinity with the cool and heavy 
nature of his beloved cabbage ; the mercurial 
agility of the Frenchman with the saltatory 
propensities of the frog; the remarkable 
modesty of the Englishman with the bluahing 
rod of the half-cooked beef in which he is 
said to delight; and the tameless wildness 
of our own Indians with that of their venison, 
which must be chased before it can he eaten, 
But we protest against such illiberal paeudo- 
philosophcrs and thek doctrine. We are 
not greater gormandizers than our neigh- 
bours. We do not, to be sure, like to be 
penned up, but we are slow in jumping fences. 
Out proclivity to pork is not fairly to be 
cooHidered ao much typica,! of the charaeter- 
iatics of the inhabitants as of the exuberant 
fatness of their soil. And we are not at all 
prone to cut our own throata as we swim on 
the tide of " commercial prosperity." 

But there is one trait in the character I 
have attempted merely to sketch which we 
need not blush to own as a national one. 
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The bristly citizen (I spctik of him wLobc 
nature has been exalted by his privileges), 
when he once fixes his teen eye upon ii do- 
eirable object, — be it com, be it cabbage, — 
18 indomitable in perseverance. " Go ahead," 
is his motto, wimtcver be the obstacle in the 
way. He may get dozens of knocks over the 
pate, but ho none the less forces his nose 
into the pail. So his biped ctjmpatriot, if he 
1)6 full-btooded, whether the general term 
Yankee, or the more especial and local Wol- 
verine, Buckeye, or Hoosier, be his designa- 
tion, when he has a point in view, never 
stops, come weni come woe, until he has ac- 
complished the desired end. 

We had once the pleasure of spending a 
short time on the British side at Niagara, 
where a " broad " Scotchman, in the literal 
as well as 6guTntivc sense of the term, was 
sojourning with his family. This worthy 
was a merciless talker ; no voice but his 
could bo heard, whether at table or elsewhere ; 
under the very brow of the falls his self- 
satieified tones were audible above the eease- 
less roar of the mighty cataract; and the 
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one only darling thcmo of his converBatioii 
waa contemptuous abuse of the Americaoa, 
or " YenAees," as he called them. We were 
told he had written a book of some sort 
which carried the aaine burthen. 

On the day we left, aa he concluded his 
wine and his tirade together, he made one 
aweeping and significant observation. 

" Aftar aU, it is ra'ally asto-nishin' to see 
how these Yenkees get on ! They do a thina 
while we're talkin' aboot it!" 

And as a postcript is often found to con- 
tain the pith of a letter, so we thought we 
had discovered in this concluding exclama- 
tion the real source of all Mr. F.'a cherished 
enmity to our pork-eating nation. 
" NouB n'aimonB pus tonjours cemt qae nous admirons." 
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" I GigbEd to hear 
Obm more earth's breezy Bounds, her foliage &im'd. 
And turned lo ee«k the nilds." 

Mm. Eeiuhs. 



" Give" — every body — " Lis due." After 
all that has been stud and thought about ague 
— and it inuat be confessed, that while the 
fit is on, or ita recollection fresh in the 
memory, this includes almost all kinds of 
hard thoughts and evil-apeaking — there are 
good things connected witli it. The sym- 
pathy of one's friends is not of this number 
certainly : " it ia nothing but ague ! " is very 
commonly all the consolation one gets. One 
is aometimee (in the fever) almost desperate 
enough to wish to die just once, to make 
people a little less unfeeling. The same 
amount of pain and suffering, under any 
other name, would excite abundant com- 
miBeration. 
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There is, however, no disease that leaves 
more strikingly melancholy traces on the 
countenance ; and pallid lips, and languid 
eyes, and feeble steps, are a fair enough 
warrant for some little eelf-indnlgence, 
where that is practicable. If a good, high- 
rolling, salt surf were an importable article, 
I am sure the inhabitants of agueland could 
enter into no more profitable speculation 
than to club their entire available means for 
the purchase of Rockaway or IJahant, The 
sum would draw enormous returns in the 
best of all possible shapes, accumulated 
strength and energy. But as this ia hardly 
to be compassed even in this age of wonders, 
we, who are recovering from protracted agues, 
claim aa our right the next best thing — 
travelling; which brings me back to the 
proposition with which I set out, —that 
there may be some pleasant results even from 
ague. 

Our travels, are to be sure, very limited. 
There are no Hinunalehs to be scaled, ^-~ no 
Nile to be traced, — no Aztalan or Palenque 
to be explored. But the source of the Nile 
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gave Bruce but a moment's rapture in pay- 
ment of liis toils and dangers, and we console 
oyrselves for our lack of romantic adventure 
by considering that we gain at least as much 
in proportion. It costs ua but little trouble 
to get sight of — 



all standing in the open air, thanks to 
onr nomenclators. Is it not aomething to 
be able in the course of a few days' travel, to 
see not only Homer, and Milton and Byron, 
and JJapoleon and Romeo, but Scio and 
Athens, as well as Marengo and Lodi, and 
a host of other celebrated spots ? 
" While itincji, likti the finger of a clock. 
Runs the grvu circuit, and U still at home." 

Barring these advantages, ajoumey through 
the wilds, if performed by steam or by poat- 
chaiae, ia just like a journey any where else, 
except the lack of some of the more refined 
accommodations for travelling. To find a 
spice of novelty — to reap an advantage from 
position which shall in some degree countei^ 
balance the deficiency necessarily observable 

VOL. I. H 
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in public conveyance so far from the great 
thoroughfares, we have dcviaeil a new mode 
of travel, or, rather, we have iulopted one 
wluch is new to us, although highly popular 
in these tramontane regions. 

This resembles in no small degree that of 
the tinker in the story-book, whose equipage 
was a gigantic tea-kettle, the spout of which 
served for a chimney, and the tout ensemble 
both for professional sign and family domi- 
cile ; while its owner jogged along cosily, 
hanunering as he went, chatting with the 
good wife within, and occasionally encour- 
aging by a cherup the praiseworthy donkey 
that drew the entire establishment. 

A pedlar of genius — a Yankee of course 
— has added yet one improvement to this 
ingenious plan. His cow serves a double 
purpose as a beast of draught, for she goes 
well in the harness, and he has only to stop 
and milk her when he is thirsty. 

The nearest approach we have as yet 
made to this compression of comforts took 
place last summer, when, after a most justi- 
fying course of agues, we set out in the great 
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wa^on for a, rambling tour of discovery, 
with every thing wc should be likely to 
want, including a large basket of provisions, 
embraced within ita ample verge. Um- 
brellas (good store), books and blankets, 
trunks and sacs de nuit, besides some oata 
for the dear old ponies, and a pail where- 
firon to give them drink in case they should 
"be athirat where water is more plenty than 
buckets, — all these made some ingenuity re- 
quisite in bestowing ouraelvea and our eon- 
veniences within the compass of even a 
regular backwoods waggon, the most capa- 
doufi of vehicles; and it took from early 
breakfast time tmtil fully ten o'clock to 
" load up." 

It may be that my dear reader, being, as 
I well surmise, a dweller in cities, shall 
suppose the same farm-waggon, which ia so 
often referred to aa a regular family vehicle, 
to be a sort of exaggerated britska — an able- 
bodied barouche, eapable of containing, on 
crowded occasions, six ladies in bishop- 
sleevee ; and that when we take a fancy for 
a week's ramble, it is only to send to John 
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to drive round at the appointed liour. IIlu- 
eions all ! The waggon consiats of an oblong 
box of rough boarda, mounted on tlie clum- 
eiest of all poaaible wheela, and for springs 
we have two long slender tamarack poles, 
placed within on iron hooks appended to the 
sides. On these springs are board seats, 
with cushions or not, as the ease may be, 
but always with buifalo skins by way of 
drapery. In the harness, all tliat is not 
leather is iron chain, except that there are 
generally weak points which are to be fre- 
quently fortified with twine, or (alas I) with 
the strings from your husband's waistcoat, if 
you forget to carry twine. Then your John, 
if you are so lucky as to have one, requires 
goodly notice of your errant intentions. 
Shoes are to be reset — harness to go to the 
shoemaker's for repairs — white point to be 
bottled for Quicksilver's shoulder, galled in 
plougliing. To eecnre a happy issue for 
your expedition requires only leas deliberate 
preparation than Napoleon ought to have 
made for the jaunt to Moscow. It ts 
awkward to discover important omissions 
when you are miles from efficient aid. 
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But every body is waiting while I discuas 
these parti cukrs. 

It was a cloudy day in July ; a, cloudy 
day after heavy Bhowers,— showers which 
we felt confident had exhausted the watery 
resen'oirs for the present, so that we con- 
gratulated ourselves upon the tempering 
clouds, and thought of leaving the umbrellas 
at home. However, it was not long before 
the eun shone out in euch force as to call 
forth the parapluies as parasols, and we were 
almost fainting under that peculiarly op- 
pressive heat which belongs to such dropping 
weather in the midst of our summers. After 
we reached the boundaries of the " clearing," 
and plunged into the " timbered land," this 
heat was exchanged for a grotto-like cool- 
ness, and the horses trod leisurely aa if to 
enjoy the damp mossy soil and the grateful 
shade. 

It was not long after noon when we b^an 
to think favourably of dinner, and we had 
not far to seek for a pleasant spot of green 
turf whereon to spread our couches of buffalo- 
skins and blankets. In the midst of a circle 
H 3 
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thua formed was the tablecloth, with its 
accompaniments; and then, in a, " cafi d 
milh colonnes" which required no multiplying 
aid of mirrors, we took our first rustic 
repast, — ^all highly delighted with the no- 
velty, but especially the young fry, who 
were allowed to go as often as they liked to 
a clear spring that welled from the hill-aide, 
and dabble in the water, which widened into 
a amall glassy pond below. They fed Prince 
with bread, which he took from their fingers 
with a care and delicacy worthy of his 
gentle blood ; while poor Quicksilver showed 
Lis awkward rusticity by hanging his head, 
or turning it aedulonely aside when the same 
civility was offered him. Bat what they 
found most delightful of idl was to see 
Leo's enthusiastic plunges in pursuit of the 
crackers, which they sent skimming along 
the water as far as they could, trying his 
patience occasionally by the substitution of 
a flat stone, by which he obligingly allowed 
himself to be deceived as often as they 
thought proper. 

Thin said Leo is a particular friend of the 
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family ; not on account of hifl beauty, for 
he is an eaormous creature with a ferocious 
bull-dog aspect ; nor on the score of hia 
services, for a more ueeless and chicken- 
hearted monster never ate goslings, — but 
juat — because. This is the only assignable 
ground of Leo's popularity, and it is suf- 
ficient to secure him impunity in spite of 
many a misdemeanour, as well as to make 
hira an inamissible member of the party 
whenever we go from home enfamille. And, 
indeed, I have seen people admitted • into 
society on slighter pretensions. 

Speaking of Leo calls up tender remi- 
niscences. My poor D'Orsay ! — introduced 
to the world in the earlier esqitme of our 
vill^e annals, — like many of the delicate 
and beautiful things of this ever-shifting 
panorama, was but short-hvcd. He was not 
made for rough usage ; and one sharp night 
in May, when his master, with unconscious 
cruelty, locked him out in the chill dew, he 
took a cold from which he never recovered. 
He died of a regular consumption, resembling 
in all its stages the same disease in the 
H 4 
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human sufferer, and a more patient creature 
never coughed away his poor life. Tbey said 
it was " the distemper." D'Orsay with the 
distemper, indeed I 

When his last days came, the weather 
was oppressively warm, and he could lie 
nowhere but in the open Mr. There a kind 
hand formed a thick roof of boughs to ex- 
clude the Bun, and D'Oraay'a last bed was 
visited with unceasing interest as long as 
he continued to breathe. I could not but 
think he looked at his mistress as if he had 
something to say ; but I could only guess at 
what might perhaps be the sentiments of a 
very graceful and elegant greyhound dying 
thus untimely. My thoughts took naturally 
the form of an epitaph : — 

" D'Orsay 1 to thee, oh ! Ihriee West imp of fame 1 
1 here resign, unsoil'd, the illuatrioiu aame. 
In nil things happj' else, one grief is miae, 
I qnil tbe scene ere thou hasl censc-d to ehine." 

Poor fellow ! I hope he had forgotten the 
leg of mutton which lay too near his nose 
on the kitchen table ! But we must not judge 
him hardly, especially as the pitiless cook 
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bestowed upon liim blows enough of that 
odious ladle to have sown the seeds of the 
melancholy which shadowed o'er the latter 
part of his life. Ah ! D'Orsay ! let none 
be too severe upon thy one fault, but rather 
remember (as I do) thy exceeding beauty ! 
Uncoraetted— without tight shoes — false 
curls — bishop-sleeves — tournures, — unin- 
debted, in short, to any of those adjuncts 
whiofa do BO much towards the enchant- 
ment of beauty) — how faultless was thy 
slender waist I how classical the contour of 
thy head and neck I how silky thy pendent 
ears, asking uo aid from tassels of pearl to 
enhance their graceful undulations I How 
light and active thy limbs, and how fleeter 
than the fleetest thy softly patting feet I 
Alaal I might expatiate upon thy better 
qualities ; thy gentleness, thy forgiving 
temper, thy docility, thy fmthful attachment; 
but my readers never knew thee, and I for- 
bear, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Aisnr'd that oo mock shower u shed." 



Where was I? as the causeurs i 

always say. Ot I t illing of our dinner in 

the woods. 

When all was done, the cold beef and its 
attendant picklea, the pies and the cake, and 
the huge loaf, were returned each to the 
niche it was ordained to fill in the cham- 
pagne-basket that served to hold our 
treasures. The little tin pail of butter, 
which had been carefully placed in the 
wat«r, was now re-wrapped in its shroud of 
&esh leaves, and we set forth again, but 
under a threatening aspect of the heavens. 
We had been so amused watching Leo's 
gambol's in the still, transparent water, that 
we had not noticed the gathering clouds, 
which now grew apace thicker and heavier 
than we could have desired. Nevertheless, 
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OQ we went, and at a good pace, for our 
steeds had been m well refreshed as onr- 
aelvea, and aeemed to underatand beside that 
there might be reasonable ground for haste. 
Not a house was to be descried ; for in the 
back route we had chosen settlers are few 
and scattered, and much of the road lay 
through tracts of untouched timber, where 
one was obliged aometlmes to take good heed 
of the great H hacked on the trees by the 
surveyor's axe, to be siu-e that we were on 
the highway. 

And now the rain came down in earnest. 
No pattering drops, no warning sprinkle, 
but a sudden deluge, which wet every thing 
through in half a minute. Onward I good 
Prince! — en avant! Quicksilver (for thou 
art of French extraction) ! shining and 
smoking as ye are, with torrents streaming 
down your innocent noses, adopt Davy 
Crockett's motto, so often quoted and acted 
upon by our compatriots, — " Go ahead ! " If 
bonnets and veils, if gingham and broad 
cloth, or their wearers, find any favour in 
your eyes, let not water extinguish your 
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fire ! Think of our soitking bread ! Think 
of your own oats, and, if you love not 
" spoon-victuals," liasten ! 

The rain apatters up from the raiJ-feocea 
flo as to create a small fog on every rail, 
The puddles in the road look as if they 
were boiling, and the sky aeems to grow 
more ponderous as it discharges its burthen. 
We have emerged upon a clearing, and 
there is a Uquid sheet between us and the 
distant woods. 

But there is a roof ! I see a stick- 
chimney ! and there is a drenched cow 
crowding in' beneath a strawy barrack, and 
some forlorn fowls huddled under an old 
cart. We approach the habitations of men, 
and we may not doubt a good fire and a 
kind welcome ; so forward ! good steeds I 

The log-house proved a small one; and 
though its neat coru-«rib and chickcn-eoop 
of slender poles bespoke a careful gudemmi, 
we found no gate in front, but in its stead 
great awkward bars, which were to be taken 
down or climbed over, and either of these is 
no pleasant process in a pouring riun. But 



by the aid of a little patience we made our 
way into the house, which had only a back 
door, ae is very usual among the early 
settlers. 

Within, the marks of uncomfiirtahle, 
tliough strictly neat and decent poverty, were 
but too evident. No well-stored dresser; no 
snug curtains ; no shining tins ; no gorgeous 
piece-work bed quilts, exhibiting stars of all 
magnitudes, and moons in all quarters. 
Not even the usual display of Sunday habi- 
liments graced the bare log walls. The good 
woman was of a shadowy thiuness, and her 
husband, with a green sliade over his eyea, 
wore a downcast and desponding air. One 
little girl, with her yellow hair done up in 
many a papillate, sat in a comer playing 
with a kitteu. The motliec put down her 
knitting as we entered, but the father 
seemed to have been sitting in listless idle- 
ness. 

We were received with that free and 
hospitable welcome so general jimung the 
pioneers of the west. Our wet garmonts 
were carefully disposed for dryiug, and even 
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the buffalo-robes and blankets found place 
on those alciider poles which are usually 
observable above the ample fire-place of a. 
regular log hut, placed there for the purpose 
of drying, sometimes the week's wash, when 
the weather proves rainy, sometimes whole 
rows of slender circlets of pumpkin for next 
spring's pies, sometimes (when we can get 
them) festoons of sliced apples. The rain 
gave no sign of truce; the eaves poured 
incessantly, and we heard the rumbling of 
distant thunder. There was every prospect 
that we should be constnuned to become 
unwilling intruders on the kindness of 
Mr. Craston and his family for the night at 
least. 

When this was mentioned, the good woman, 
after expressing her willingness to do the 
very best she could for ua, could not forbear 
telling us that there kad been a, time when 
she could have entertained us decently under 
8uch circumstances ; " But those days arc 
gone by," she said with a sigh ; " trouble 
hae followed us so long that I don't look for 
any thing else now. We left a good home 
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in York State because my old man couldn't 
feel contented when he saw the neighbours 
Belling out and coming to the west to get 
rich. And then we bought bo much land 
that we hadn't enough left to stock it and 
improve it; but after a while we had got 
a few acrcB under improvement, and began 
to have enough for our own consumption, 
although nothing to sell, and we had to part 
with a part of our land to get something to 
pay taxes on the rest ; and then we took our 
pay in wild-cat money, that turned to waste 
paper before we got it oft' our hands. And 
my husband took on dreadful hard upon 
that, — and we all had the ague : and then 
his eyes took eore, and he is almost blind — 
too blind to see to work more than half the 
time. So we've been getting down, down, 
down I But I needn't cry," said the poor 
creature, wiping her eyes ; " for I'm sure if 
tears could have bettered our condition we'd 
have been well off long ago." 

Here was an apology for poverty indeed .' 
How many complain of poverty, sitting in 
silks and laces, at tables covered with 
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abundance ! What groana over " hard 
times " have we not heard from jewelled 
bosoms within these two or three years ! 
What rebuffs are always ready for those 
who take upon themselves the pleasant 
office of soliciting of the superfluity of the 
'rich for the necessities of the poor ! " Hard 
times I" say the unthinking children of 
luxury, as they sip their ice-cream or hold 
up to the light the rosy wine. 

This leg cottage, with ita civil and re- 
spectable inhabitants, would furnish a lesson 
for such economists, if, indeed, they were 
willing to learn of the poor to appreciate the 
over-abounding comforts of their lot. 

Our hostess was a. very active and tidy 
person, and she busied herself in all those 
little offices which evince a desire to make 
guests feel themselves welcome. She had 
small change of garments to offer, but slie 
was unwearied in turning and drying before 
the fire such as we could dispense with for 
the time ; for we hoped the etonn would be 
but abort-lived, and did not wish to open 
our trunks until we stopped for the night 
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The rain, bowevor, slackened not: on the 
contrary, frequent flaahce oC lightning, and 
a muttering thunder which acenicd mo- 
mently to draw nearer, threatened etUl longer 
detention. The caves poured merrily ; and 
it was amusing to see our little hoBtess, with 
an old cloak over her head, fly out to place 
tuliB, paila, jars, baaina, and milk-pan§ ho as 
to intercept as ranch as posaiblc of the falling 
treasure, intimating that as aoap waa pretty 
soorce, she must try to catcli rain-water, any 
how. A trough, acooped from the portly 
trunk of a large whitewood tree, was so 
placed as to save all that fell from one side 
of the roof; but, on the other, almost all 
the utensils of the house were arranged by 
the careful damB, who made frequent trips 
for the purpose of exchanging tho full for 
the empty, — apologising for not calling 
u|)on " th' old man" to assist her, because 
getting wet might increase the inflammation 
of his eyes. 

Mrs, Gaston had carried out her la^t inilk- 
piins, and was returning to the door, whun 
the Kouiul of wheels was heard above the 
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rattling of the storm; and in another mo- 
ment a loud " Hilloa ! " told that other tra- 
vellers besides ourselves were about to seek 
shelter. 

" 111 tell 'em to drive on to Jericho," said 
Mrs. Gaston ; " for we can't make them 
any ways comfortable here." 

" What 1 two mile further in this rain ! " 
rejoined her husband ; *^ no, no, that'll never 
do. The shower won't last long; let 'em 
come in." And he would take his great 
straw hat and go out to invite this new 
windfall. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Kinder than potteh'd slave*, Ibough not so bUnd, 
They pil'd Uie hesrth and wrung thuir gurmentii damp ; 
Aud Hll'd tlie bowl, and trimio'd the cbeerful lamp, 
Anil spread ibeir lure — tbough bumcly, aJt Ihc!}' had." 

llVBUN. 

" HiLLOA ttere ! hilloa 1 where under tlie 
canopy is all the folks ? Be h joggin', can't 
ye !" shouted one of the newly arrived. 

Mr, Gaatun hurncd out oa fast as liis poor 
blind eyea would allow, and liie wife throw 
fresh wood upon the fire, and swept the 
rougli hearth luicw ue well us she could with 
tltc remnant of a broom. 

This was scarcely done wlicn we heard 
voices approaching ; at first, mingled into a 
humming uninon with the storm, then grow- 
ing more dirttinguiahable. A very shrill 
treble overtopped «ll the rest, giving utter- 
ance to all the apjirovcd fontia of feminine 
exclamation. 

" Oil dear 1 oh increy I oh bless me I oh, 
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papa ! oh, I shall be droivned — smothcr'd — 
oh dear I" but we muat not pretend to give 
more than a specimen. 

A portly old gentleman now made hie 
appearance bearing on hia shoulder wliat 
seemed at first \'iew a bolster cased in 
silk, eo limp and helpless was his burthen. 
Behind him came, aa best she might, a tall 
and slender lady, who seemed his wife ; and 
after scant salutation to the mistress of the 
cottage, the two old people were at once 
anxiously occupied in unrolling tbe said 
bolster, which proved, after the Champollion 
process was completed, to be a very delicate 
and rather pretty young lady, their daughter. 

After, or rather with, this group, entered 
a bluff, ruddy, well-made young man, who 
seemed to have been charioteer, and to whom 
it was not unreasonabie to ascribe the ad- 
juration at the head of our chapter. He 
brought in some cushions and a great coat, 
which he threw into a corner, estabUehing 
himself thereafter with his back to the fire, 
from which advantageous position he surveyed 
the company at his leisure. 
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" The luggage must be brought in," said 
the elderly gentleman. 

" Yea ! I s)ioiild think it had oughter," 
observed the young man in reply: " /should 
bring it in if it was mine, any how." 

" Why don't you bring it in, then ?" aaked 
the gentleman, with rather an oniinouB frown. 

"II well, — I don't know but what I 
could, upon a pinch. But, look here, uncle ! 
I want you to take notice of one thing, — I 
didn't engage to wait upon ye. I an't no- 
body's nigger, mind that ! I'll be up to my 
bargain. I come on for a teamster. If you 
took me for a, servant, you are mistaken in 
the child. Sir ! However," he continued, as 
if a natural kindness was getting the better 
of cherished pride, - — "I can always help a 
gentleman, if so be that he asks me like a 
gentleman; and, upon the hull, I guess I'm 
rather stubbeder than you be, so I'll go a- 
head." 

And with this magnanimous resolution 
the youth departed; and, with some help 
from our host, soon filled up every sjiare 
corner, and some that could ill be spared. 
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with a multifarious collection of ( 
ences, very inconvpuicnt uudcr present cir- 
cumstances. 

Three prodigioua travelling trunks of 
white leather formed the main body, but 
there were bags and cases without end, and, 
to crown all, a Spanish guitar. 

" That is all, I believe," said the old gen- 
tleman, addressing the ladies, as a load was 
set down. 

" All ! " esclaimed the teipnster, " I should 
hope it was! and what any body on earth 
can want with sich lots o' fixins, I'm sure's 
dai'fe to me ! If I was atartln' for Texaa I 
should'nt want no more baggage than I 
could tie up in a handkercher. Bnt what's 
curious to mc is, where we're all agoin' to 
sleep to-night I This here rain don't talk o' 
stoppin', and here we've got to stay. If we have 
to sleep, like pins in a pincushion, all up on 
eend. It's my vote that we turn these con- 
traptions — the whole bilin' on 'em — right 
out into the shed, andjist make up a good big 
ehake-duwn with the buffaloes and cushions." 

The young lady, upon this, looked inef- 
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fable things at her monima, and, indeed, dis- 
gust was very legible upon the countenances 
of ail these unwilling guestfi. The house and 
its inhabitants, including our inoffensive and 
occidental selves, underwent an unnieasured 
stare, which resulted in no very respectful 
estimate of the whole and its particulara. 
Nor was tlus to be wondered at ; for, as to 
the house, it was, as we have stud, one of 
the poorest, and not one of the best, of log 
houses, — there's a good deal of difference, — 
and the ]>cople were much poorer than the 
average of our settlers. The young lady, at 
least, and probably h«r parents, had never 
seen the interior of one of these cabins be- 
fore ; indeed, the damsel, on her first un- 
rolling, had said very naturally, " Why, 
papa, is this a house 9 " 

Then, as to the appearance of our little 
party, it waa of a truly western plainness, 
rendered doubly plain, even in onr own 
eyes, by contrast vrith the city array of the 
later comers. Theirs was in all the newest 
gloss of the fashion, bedimmed a little, it 
IB true, by the uncourtly rain, but still 
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handsome ; and the young Jady's travelling 
dress displayed the taete so often exhibited 
by our young countrywomen on such occa- 
eioos, — it was a costume fit for a round of 
morning v I aits. 

A rich green silk, now well draggled ; a 
fine Tuecan bonnet, a good deal trimmed, 
within and without, and stained ruinously 
by its soaked veil ; the thinnest kid shoes, 
and white silk stockingB figured with mud, — 
were the remains of the dress iu which Miss 
Angelica Mai^old had chosen to travel 
through the woods. Her long ringleta hung 
far below her chin with scarce a remnant of 
curl, and her little pale face wore an air of 
vexation which her father and mother did 
their best most duteoualy to talk away. 

" This is dreadful ! " she exclaimed, in no 
maudible whisper, drawing her long damp 
locks through her jewelled fingers with a 
most discouBoIate air. " It is really dreadful ! 
we can never pass the night here I " 



■' But what else c 



e do. 



my 



love?' 



jcnned the mamma; "it would kill you to 
ride in the rain, and you shall have a com- 



fortable bed, at a 
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Thia eecmed Bonicwhat coudiilliig. And 
while Mrs. Murgold and her daugliter con- 
tinued diacuaeing these matters in an under 
tone, Mr. Margold set about diacovering 
what the temporary retreat could be mode 
to aSbrd besides shelter. 

'* This wet makes one chilly," he aaid ; 
" haven't yoii a pair of bellows to help the 
fire a little ? " The good woman of the house 
tried her apron, and then the good man tried 
his straw hat ; but the last wood had been 
wet, and aeemed not inclined to blaze. 

" Hellowses ! " exclaimed tliB young nmn 
(whose name we found to be Butts), " we 
can do our own blowin' in the woods. Ilerel 
let me try ; " and with the old broom stump 
he flirted uj) a fire in a minute, only Mattering 
smoke and ashes on all aides. 

The ladies retreated in dismay, a move- 
ment which seemed greatly to amuse Mr. 
Butts, 

" Don't you be acar't," he eaid ; " ashea 
never pison'd any binly yet." 

Mr. Margold was questioning Mrs. Gas- 
ton as to what could be had fur tea ; for- 
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getting, perhaps, that a. farmer's house is not 
an inn, where chance comers niay call for 
what they choose, without offence. 

" But I suppose you have tea — and bread 
and butter — and" 

" Dear I" exclaimed the poor woman, " I 
haven't seen any but sage tea these three 
months; and aa for bread — I could make 
you some Johnny-cake if you like that ; but 
we have had no wheat flour this etunmer, for 
my old man was so crowded to pay doctor 
bills, and sick, that he had to sell his wheat. 
We've butter, and I believe I may say it's 
pretty good." 

" Bless my soul ! no bread ! " said the old 
gentleman. 

" No tea ! " exclaimed his wife. 

" Oh dear I what an awful place 1 " sighed 
Mies Angelica, piteouely. 

" Well 1 I vote we have a Johnny-cake," 
said the driver ; "you make us a Johnny-cake, 
annty, and them that can't make a good 
supper off of Johnny-cake and butter deservea 
to go hungry, that's a fact I " 

Mrs. Gaston, though evidently hurt by the 
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rude maimer of her guests, set herself si- 
lently at work, in obetUence to the hint of 
Mr. Butte, while that gentleman made him- 
self comi)letely at home, took the little girl 
in }u3 lap with the loving title of " sis," and 
cordially invited Mr. Margold to eit down by 
him on a board which ho had placed on two 
blocks, to eke out the scanty number of 
seats. 

" Come, uncle," s^d the facetious Mr. 
Butts, "jes take it easy, and you'll live the 
longer ; come and set by me, and leave more 
room for the women-folks, and we'll do fust- 
rate for supper." 

Mr, Butts had evidently discovered the 
true philosophy, but his way of tncidcating 
it was BO little attractive, that the Margolda 
seemed to regard him only with an accumu- 
lating horror. 

Hitherto we had scarcely spoken, but, Far- 
ther enjoying the scene, hatl bestowed our- 
selves and our possessions within as small 
compass aa possible, and waited the issue. 
But these people looked so thoroughly un- 
comfortable, so hopelessly out of their ele- 
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ment, and seemed moreover, by decree of 
the ccaneleBS skies, bo likely to be our com- 
panioDB for the night, that we could not help' 
talcing pity on them, and offering such aid 
aa our more mature experience of forest life 
had provided. Our champagnc-ba«ket was 
produced, and the various articles it contained 
gave promise of a considerable amendment of 
Mtb. Gaston's primitive tea-table. A small 
canister of black tea and some eparkling su- 
gar gave the crowning grace to the whole; and 
aa these delicacies successively made their 
appearance, it was marvellous to observe how 
the facial muscles of the fashionables gradu- 
ally relaxed into the habitually bland ex- 
pression of polite atmospheres, Mrs. Mar- 
gold, who looked ten years younger when 
she smoothed the peevish wrinkles from her 
brow, now thought it worth while to bestow 
quite a gracious glance at our comer ; and 
her husband actually turned his chair, which 
had for some time presented its back full to 
my faee. 

We got on wondrously after tliie. Mrs. 
Gaston, who was patience and civility \m:- 
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sonified, very soon prepared a table, which 
was nearly large enough to serve all tlic grown 
people ; and as she announced that all was 
ready, Mr. Butts, who had been for some time 
balancing a chair very critically on its hinder 
feet, wheeled round at once to the table, 
and politely invited the company to sit 
down. 

As there was no choice, the strangers took 
their seats, with prim faces enough, and Mrs. 
Gaston waited to be invited to make tea, 
whUe her poor half-blind husband quietly 
took his place with the children to await a 
second table. 

Mr. Butts was now in his element. He 
took particular pains to press every body to 
eat of every thing, and observing that Miss 
Angelica persisted in her refusal of what- 
ever he offered her, he cut with hia own 
knife a bountiful piece of butter and placed 
it on her plate with an air of friendly soli- 
catude. 

The damsel's stare would infallibly have 
frozen any young man of ordinary sensi- 
bility; but Mr, Butts, strong in consoioiia 
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■rirtue. Haw and felt nothing but hia own im- 
portance; and, moreover, seemed to tliink 
gallantry required him to be specially atten- 
tive to the only young lady of the party. 

" Why, you don't eat nothing ! " he ex- 
cl^med ; " ridin' don't agree with yon, I 
gneaa! Now for my part it makes me aa 
savage as a meat-axe I If you travel much 
aft«r thifi fashion, youll grow littler and lit- 
tler; and you're little enough already, I 
should judge." 

It was hardly in human nature to stand 
this, and Mr. Margold, provoked beyond the 
patience which he had evidently prescribed 
to himself, at last broke out very warmly 
Upon Butts, telling him to mind his own 
business, and sundry other things not par- 
ticularly pleasant to relate in det^. 

" Oh I you're wrothy, an't ye ? Why, I 
didn't mean nothing but what was civU. 
We're plain-spoken folks in this new 
country." 

Mr. Margold seemed a little ashamed of 
his sudden blaze, when he found how meekly 
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it was met; and he took no further notice 
of his repubUcan friend, who, on his part, 
though he managed to finish his supper with 
commendable sangfroid, was evidently shorn 
of his beams for the time. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Tune a despairing damp : tlie night's dead silence 
Will well become such sweet complaining grievance. 
Sbakbpkibe. 



Most lamentably amusing was the distress 
of Miss Angelica, when it became necessary 
to concert measures for passing a night in a 
crowded log cabin. The prospect was not 
very comfortable; but the view taken of 
ita horrors by these city people was 30 
ludicrously exa^erated, that I am sure no 
spectator could help laughing. The phi- 
losophy that cannot stand one night's rough 
lodging should never travel west of Lake 
Erie. Not that the lodging any where in 
these western wilda is likely to be found 
more really uncomfortable than is often the 
lot of visiters at the Springs during crowded 
eeaeons ; hut fashionable sufferings are always 
tolerable. 

The sleeping arrangements were of a more 
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perplexing cliaracter than those which had 
been fortunately devised for the tea. There 
were two large beds and a trundle bed ; and 
these, with a scanty supply of bedding, com- 
priBed our available means ; and, besides our 
tea-party, two little boys had come dripping 
home from school to add to our numbers. 
After much conaultation, many propositions, 
and not a few remarks calculated rather to 
wound the feelings of our civil entertainers, 
it was concluded to put the two large beds 
close together in order to enlarge their capa- 
bilities ; and this extensive couch was to hold 
all the "women-folks," and some of the 
children. The trundle bed, by careful 
stowage, took the little ones ; and, for the 
old gentleman, a couch of buffalo-robes and 
carriage-cushions was skilfully prepared by 
no other than the forgiving Mr. Butts, who 
seemed disposed to foi^et past rebuffs, and 
to exert himself very heartily in the public 
service. Thb disinterested individual was 
perfectly content to repose Indian fashion, 
with his feet to the fire, and any thing he 
could get for a pillow ; and the master of 

VOL. I. K 
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the house stretched himself out after the 
same manner. 

When all wae done, Mrs. Gaston made 
the ordinary cotton-sheet-partition tor the 
benefit of those who chose to undress ; and 
then began to prepare herself for the rest 
which I am sure she needed. All seemed 
well enough for weary travellers ; and as, at 
any rate, these poor people had done their 
best, I trusted that all i'ault-finding would 
soon be hushed in sleep. 

But it became evident ere long that Miss 
Margold did not intend to become a person 
of such small consequence. She had disturbed 
her father several times by requests for ar- 
ticles from different parts of the luggage, 
without which she declared she could not 
think of going to bed: she had received 
from her mother the attendance of a, waiting 
m^d, without offering the slightest service 
in return ; and now, when all her ingenuity 
seemed to be exhausted, she suddenly dis- 
covered that it would be in vain for her to 
think of sleeping in a bed where there were 
80 many people, and she decided on sitting 
up all night. 
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A silence expressive of the deepest con- 
sternation held the assembly bound for some 
seconds. Tliia was first broken by a long, 
low, expressive whistle from Mr. Butts, but 
the remembrance of past mischance bridled 
his tongue. 

" Do you think you could sleep here, my 
dear?" inquired Mr. Margold from his snug 
nest in the corner. 

The young lady almost screamed with 
horror. 

" Never mind, my darling," said the 
mamma; " I will sit in the rocking-chair 
by the fire, and you shall have plenty of 

" Oh no, ma 1 that will never do — why 
can't the woman sit up? I (^re say she's 
used to it." This was said in a loud whiaper 
which reached every body's ears, but no reply 
was made. 

Mrs. Mai^old and her daughter whispered 
together for some time further, and the 
residt was that the lady drew one of the 
beds apart from the other, which movement 
caused Mrsi. Gaston's Utile girl to roll out 
K 2 
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upon the floor with a sad resounding thump 
and a piteous cry. 

This proved the drop too many. Out 
spoke at last the poor hdf blind husband 
and father. His patience was, as Mr. Butts 
would say, " used up." 

" Neighbours," he said, " I don't know 
who you are, nor where you come from ; 
and I didn't ask, for you were driven into 
my house by a storm. My family were 
willing to accommodate you as far as they 
could ; such as we had, you were welcome 
to ; but we are poor, and haven't mueh to 
do with. Now you haven't seemed to be 
satisfied with any thing, and your behaviour 
has hurt my wife's feehngs and mine too. 
You think we are poor ignorant people, and 
so we are ; but you think we haven't feel- 
ings like other folks, and there you are 
mistaken. Now, the short and long of the 
matter is, that as the storm is over and the 
moon is up, it's my desire that you pick 
up your things and drive on to the next 
tavern, where you can call for what you 
like, and pay for what you get, I don't 



keep a tavern, thoiigli I'm always willm' 
to entertain a civil traveller as well as I 



" Hast thou not marked, 'when o'er (hj startled head 
Sudden and deep the tlmnder-cloud boE roU'd ? " 

1 do not know whether this unexpected 
display of spirit in poor Mr. Gaston was 
more like a thunder clap or a deluge from a 
fire-engine. Like single-speech Hamilton, 
he was too wise to attempt to add any 
thing to the effect it had produced. He 
waited in silence, but it was very resolute 
silence. 

The Margolds were in a pitiable per- 
plexity. Miaa Angelica, knowing that none 
of the trouble would come upon herself, was 
for being very spirited upon the occasion ; 
her papa, who had already begun to dream 
of Wall Street and Waverley Place, (Ud hate 
to be recalled to the woods ; and Mrs. Mar- 
gold had no opinion of her own on this or 
any other occasion. 

Mr. Gaston, seeing no demonstrations of 
retreat, went to Butts, who was or pre- 
tended to be asleep, and shaking him by the 
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shoulder; told liim he waa wanted to get up 
his horsee. 

" Get up the poor critturs at this time o' 
night !" said he, rubbing his eyes ; " why ! 
what upon the lirin' earth's the matter ! 
has the yonng woman got the high strikes?" 

" Your folks is agnin' to try and mend 
their lodgin', that's all," replied the host, 
whose temper was a good deal moved. 
" They a'n't satisfied with the best we 
could do for 'em, and it's my desire that 
they should try the tavern at Jericho. It 
is but two miles, and you'll soon drive it," 

" 111 be tip'd if I drive it to-night, 
though, uncle," replied the imperturbable 
Mr. Butts ; " I don't budge a foot. I 
shan't do no sich nonsense. As for their 
trjiag the tavern at Jericho, the tavern's 
a deuced sight more likely to try them, as 
you know very well. Any how, this child 
don't stir." 

" But if we are turned out of doors^" said 
Mr. Margold, who aroused himself most un- 
willingly to the consciousness of a new cause 
of disturbance ! " you are bound to" 
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" I a'n't bound to drive nobody in the 
middle of the night," said Mr. Butts, " so 
don't you try to suck me in there. But as 
to turning you out o' doors, this here chap 
a'n't the feller to turn any man out o' doors 
if he'll be civiL He's a little wrothy be- 
cause your folks wa'n't contented with such 
as he had. I see he was a gettiu' riled some, 
and I thought he'd bile over. You see that's 
the way with us western folks. If folks is 
saasy, we wtdk right into 'em like a thousand 
o' brick. Hell cool down again if you jist 
pat him a little. He's got some grit, but 
he a'n't ugly. You only make your women- 
folks keep quiet, get a curb-bridle upon 
their tongues, and we'll do well enough." 

Poor Mr. Margold ! here was a task I but 
sleep, though it mokes us terribly cross when 
its own cliums are interfered with, ia a mar- 
vellous tranqiuUizeron all other occasions, and 
as Mr, and Mrs. Margold and Miss Angelica 
were all very weary — the latter of teasing 
her parents, the former of being teased — a 
truce was at length concluded by the inter- 
vention of Mr. Butts, who acted the part of 
K 4 
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peace-maker, and gave sage advice to both 
parties. 

The conduct of these city people, who 
were evidently of a very numerous class — 
that which posBeasea more money than in- 
tellect or cultivation — is not after all very 
surprising ; for it is stiU fresh in our recol- 
lection that an English traveller of intel- 
ligence—one notorious for ultra-liberal prin- 
ciples too — made angry complaint because 
the miBtreas of a log house somewhere on the 
western prairies was not disposed to entertain 
a party of strangers who found it convenient 
to enter her dwelling uninvited. It eeeras 
that this person, whoever she may have been, 
was insensible of the honor done her house 
by an Avatar of so much dignity. She 
thought, perhaps, that travellers who had 
abundant means might have arranged their 
distances so as to make public-houses their 
halting-places. And if her dwelling had, 
by a chance which might not unnaturally 
occur in the wilds of the west, been the 
mansion of wealth and consequence, it may be 
doubted whether our "libend" guests would 
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have claimed hospitality at its gates. It was 
because the tenant of the log cottage was 
supposed to be poor, that she was censured 
for her unwillingness to turn her humble lodge 
into a tavern. 

Hospitabty, claimed as such, ie, I believe 
invariaily rendered among ua, with a freedom 
worthy of Arcadia itself. It is only when 
there is evidently a supposition on the part 
of the guest that a poor man's house and fa- 
mily are necessarily at the service of any 
body, for the sake of a few shillings, that our 
cherished independence is called into aetion. 
It is imder such circumstances that those 
who arc disposed to lord it in log cabins dis- 
cover that people who are not afraid to be 
poor can afford to be independent ; and that 
uninvited guests must purchase civility by 
civility, or find themselves unwelcome in 
spite of money. 

After much experience I can assert that I 
have never known or heard of an instance 
where those who have found it convenient to 
tlu:ow themselves on the kindness of a settler 
of any degree, have not been received with a 
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frank wefconie which hos appeared to me pe- 
culiarly admirable, because extended in many 
cases under cireumstanceB of the greatest in- 
convenience. Nor have I ever known com- 
pensation demanded, whatever may have 
been the trouble given ; and when it has been 
accepted at all, it has been only sufficient 
to repay actual coat, and then usually u^ion 
urgent entreaty. 

Less than this I could not say, in faimesH 
to the justly praised hospitality of the west ; 
and I beheve my reader will scarcely think 
our friend Gaston's apparent departure from 
the habit of the land needed this apology. 
It suggested itself unbidden, under the re- 
collection of many a kindness received from 
strangers in the couree of our numerous pe- 
regrinations. 




" E»t-oe qae vi 

" Doct. II eat, je c 
I'l'gHliti' drs honunea, de 

" Comto dt V. De joiicr de la clurinelte. . . C'cst une 
veritii incnnlcMiible — mais, inalheuruuicmuDt, il n'est 
pu hinbli ikluut bumsia do an piu en eotendre jouer — 
o'eit on cvla iiue U nature vit ii^univ." 

EuuENB Sue. 

We liftd agreed to make a twelvo-mile stage 
before breakt'aut in company with tlie city 
people, whoHO way lay ao far with ours. 
Wlien the morning came and our mutual ur- 
mngementH were to be made, the Margolds 
were so prodigiously sulky imdcr the recol- 
lection of last night's disagreeables, that I 
felt ralJicr ashamed uf the comjHinionship, 
and would have preferred wiuting to breakfast 
on sage tea with potirMrs. Gaeton, wiio was 
evidently very imcomfortablc between the 
recollection of the uffronta put upon herself 
and the fear that her husband had gone too 
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far in resenting them. The die was cast, 
however, and we were obliged to seem to 
belong to the offending side, who carried 
their wounded dignity very high at parting. 
Mr. Margold asked for Mr. Gaston's bill; 
our host declined making any charge. Mr. 
Margold insisted upon his receiving payment, 
and finished by placing a bank note on the 
table as he left the house, without saying fare- 
well, in which latter civility he was closely 
imitated by Mi-s. Margold and Miss Angelica. 

" Vou didn't think I was oncivil, did ye ? " 
said Gaston somewhat anxiouslyj as we pre- 
pared to follow. 

" Not in the least! you were quite right," 
was the very sincere reply, for we thought 
the poor blind man had borne more than 
enough. 

" Well ! you've had a pretty mean time, I 
reckon !" said Mr. Butts, who stepped in to 
bid good bye, just as we were departing ; 
and I heard him add " you lamt 'em a good 
lesson, any how I I wouldn't ha' missed of it 
for a cow I " 

Mr. Miu-gold was to be my husband's com- 
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panion as far as Wellington, where wo were 
to take our coffee, and I was exalted to the 
back seat of the jingling barouche, which I 
shared with Mrw. Mai^old, leaving the front 
for Miss Angelica and her giiitar. It 
was a charming morning, and a strong 
breeze from the west came as if on purpose 
to refresh the spirits and cool the temper of 
the party after the contretemps of the night. 
But this breeze, bearing on its fresh pinions 
some of the balmy moisture of last night's 
shower, blew Miss Angelica's long ringlets 
about most intolerably ; and her little fore- 
head was already becouiing quilted with very 
unbecoming wrinkles, when, as we drove 
through a narrow way where the bushes al- 
most met above our heads, a provoking puff 
sent down a copious shower from the leaves, 
demolishing the small remnant of curl, and 
the still smaller remnant of patience, and the 
young lady scolded outright. 

" I never did see such an odious country oe 
this is I " she exclaimed \ " it is impossible to 
look decent for an hour ! " 

" Well I one comfort is," said Mr. Butte, 
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consolingly, " that there a'n't many folks to 
see how bad you look here in the woods ! 
we a'n't used to seein' folks look dreadful 
alick nother, eo it don't matter." 

Douhle-distilled scorn curled JVIisa Mai^old's 
lip, and she maintained an indignant silence, 
aa the only shield against the impertinence 
of the driver, who found consolation in an 
unceasing whistle. They had picked up this 
youth at a neighbouring village, supposing 
from his pleasant countenance and obliging 
manner that they had gained a treasure of 
civility. It had been at Miss Angelica's es- 
pecial instance that the party had quitted the 
usual road and taken to the woods. She 
wished to be a little romantic, but she had 
not counted the cost. Butts was indeed all 
they had supposed from his address, smart, 
good-tempered, and kind-hearted, yet, aa we 
have seen, he was not the less lacking in the 
kind of knowledge which was requisite for 
the part he had imdertaken. He had never 
lived with any but those who considered bim 
quite e([ual to themselves. He was the son 
of a respectable fanner, whose ample lands 
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would cut up well among his heire ; and 
when our friend Dau engaged to " drive 
team " for Mr. Margold, he had no idea but 
that he was to be to all intents and purjioaes 
one of the party, saving and excepting hie 
duty towards the horses, which he performed 
with ecrupulouH fidelity and with no small 
skill. All this seemed so evident tliat I almost 
wondered that Miss Mai^Id could not have 
pasaed over his intrusiveness more good- 
humouredly, — setting it to the account of 
ignorance, not malice. But, unfortunately, 
the young lady seemed to fear that her 
dignity would be irrevocably compromised 
if she did not resent each and every instance 
of impertinence ; and as Butts was one of 
those who cannot take the broadest hint^ 
even an Irish one — he only talked the 
more, thinking he had not yet hit upon the 
right way to make himself agreeable. 

By and by, finding it impossible to estort 
a reply from the thready lips of the fair An- 
gelica, he hailed a young man whom he over- 
took on the road. 

" Hilloa ! Steve ! where arc you a stavin' 
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to? If you're for Wellington, acale up here 
and I'll give ye a ride, I swan I I'm as lone- 
some B£ a catamount! you won't have no 
objection, I suppose?" turning slightly to 
Mrs. Margold. 

The lady did not forbid, and the traveller 
was soon on the box, much to Mr. Butts'a 
relief, since he now had an interlocutor. 

" How do you stan' it, now-a-days ? " was 
the salutation of Mr. Butte to his friend. 

" Oh ! so as to be a crawling most of the 
time. Be you pretty hearty this summer ? " 

" Why, I'm middlin' tough. I manage to 
make pork ache when 1 get hold on't." 

" Are you hired with any one now, or do ■ 
you go on your own hook ? " 

*' I've been a teamin' on't some for old 
Pendleton that built them mills at Welling- 
ton. I come on to drive a spell for this here 
old feller " (jerking his thiunb backward to 
indicate Mr. Mai^old), " but I guess we 
shan't hitch long." 

" Why not ? dont he pay ? " 

" Pay ! oh, no danger o' that ! money's 
the thing he's got most of. But he wants a 
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servant; and that, you know, Steve, is a berry 
that don't grow on these bushes." 

" So he hired you for a servant, eh ? " and 
at the thought " Steve " laughed loud and 
long. 

" Why, a body would think you'd found 
a haw-haw's nest with a te-he's eggs in't ! " 
s!ud Mr. Butts, who seemed a little nettled 
by his friend's ridicule. 

" Well, but it's too funny, any how," was 
the rejoinder ; and the two friends branched 
off info various discuaaions, and regaled each 
other with sundry pieces of intelligence 
relating to the fortunes and characters of 
the Toms, Dicks, and Harries of their ac- 
qu^tance ; leaving my attention at hberty 
to profit by many parallel passc^es from the 
lipe of Mrs. Margold, who was well ac- 
quwntcd with the latest improvements in 
the choice and quality of refreshments at 
parties, the newest stylo of French em- 
broidery, and the shape and trimmings of 
the bonnets by the last packet. I had 
become quite absorbed in these matters, and 
had fallen into a sort of doze, such as I 

VOL. I. I. 
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suppose to be the only sleep needed by a 
French milliner, when I was aroused by a 
clear manly voice, with just enough of a 
nasal twang to make me remember that 
I was still in the woods, BiDgiDg an air 
that recalled " Young Lochinvar," and which, 
doubtless, had originally beeu intended for 
none other. The words were those of a 
western song which refers to that interesting 
period in our local history, the admission 
of Michigan into the Union (on which oc- 
casion our general government decided that, 
between the states at least, "might makes 
right ") — the era of the Toledo war, which 
cost us so much ink-shed, and the un- 
fortunate borderers sueh numbers of water- 
melons and pumpkins. This song is not, i 
believe, the one written by Mrs. Sigourney, 
on the occasion. 



Oh I daaliing young ilick is Ihe pride of Ihe west 1 
Of alt its bold hunters the boldest and best. 
He has town house and viUa, and waler-crail fair, 
And parks fnll of red dei^r, enough and la spare : 
He has meadow and woodland, lake, river, and lick. 
And prairie-land plunly, has dushing young Mick. 
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Nnw Mick, ■while a miaor. nas under control 
Of big loving mamma, a good careful old Houl ; 
And to all buT long lectures so prudent and sage, 
His pixby reBpouie wu, " Bui, Ma'am, I 'm of tgv '. " 
Says she, ■■ You must sliare with poor Philo and Dick i" 
" Bat aVl I of age, Ma'ttm?" cried dashing yoimg Mick. 



One time, when a partj of gentlemen came 
To prog« with his mother, Hick lent ia his claim ; 
Saja he, " Hara'a the record, — my nonage ia o'er. 
In this year thirty-flye Pve exceeded my score ; 
Make oVr my estate, Ma'am, and please to be qujclt 1 
I can shear my own wolves now t " quoth dashing young 
Mick. 

" But, my dear, there's your brothers, — they worry my 

life,— 
And you know 'tis m^ duty to smother all iirifet 
They viill have that farm, — and — we'll pay on demand 
Ten miles of good ice for an acre of land. 
Of the pine-barrens north you (he uhoiceM may pick" — 
" I '11 be bUm'd if I do, Ma'am t " growl'd dashing young 



The dame, with a sigh, put her spectacles on, 
" Now tell me, grave counsellors, what's to be done ? " 
•' Oh, let it lie by till we taste your good sheer, 
A twelvemonths' discussion will make it more clear ; 
You know what stout fellows are Philo and Dick, 
And they'll nibble, if we don't, from dashing young 
Mick." 

L 2 
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VI. 

Poor Mick I he talk'd big, and most roundly he swore 
He'd at least ha^e his own, if he couldn't get more. 
Bat his ma kept the farm and the money to stock it, 
And quietly buttoned her purse in her pocket ; 
While the gentlemen argued through thin and through 

thick, 
" Oh ! m share and be thankful ! " quoth dashing young 

Mick. 

The ditty might have extended to the 
length of " Chevy Chase," for aught I can tell, 
in spite of many signs of indignation on the 
part of Mrs. Margold and her daughter, if 
we had not at that moment come in sight 
of the tavern at Wellington, which caused 
Mr. Butts to interrupt his vocal efforts, iand 
give a rousing touch to his horses, to insure 
" a trot for the avenues." 
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CHAI'TEK XV. 

" Whflt du thr>y iu [be north «b«n they ihnuld be in 
thf uoMh P " 

Wb found a decent inn and a tolerable 
breakfast, but tho plane itself wan the image 
of deeoktion. It waa one of tlioBe wliich 
had started into Hudden life in npccuiating 
times ; and the great mill, the groat tavern, 
and various other abortions, hod never known 
the luxury of it pane of glumt or a jmint- 
bruisli, nor did they bear marke of having 
at any time been ocenpied. A " variety 
titoro," offering for Hale every posHible article 
of tnercliandiHO, from lace glovex to gooso- 
yokee, ox-chaing, tea-eujw, bootw, and bonnets 
inclusive, displayed it* tempting sign ; but 
the clerk aaX atnoking on the atepa, and a 
few loungcrtt around him ItMjkcd like whiskey 
cuMtomerH only. Tliere was a banking- 
hou»c, of course ; and (also of course) it 
L 3 
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was closed, though the sign still stared 
impudently at the cheated passenger. And 
this was "Wellington!" Hollow honour 
for " le vainqueur du vainqueur du monde!" 

After breakfast, at which, by the by, 
Mr, Butts and Mb friend filled high pkcee, 
we bade adieu to the Margolds, who were to 
regain the great road after a few miles' 
further travel, while we took to the woods 
again. Before we parted, however, Mr. Butts 
sought occasion to call us to witness that he 
returned to Mr. Margold the bank note 
which that gentleman had depoeited on 
Mr. Gaston's table. 

" You see, he a'n't no hand to make a 
fuea, Gaeton a'n't, so he jist told me to give 
it to ye after you got away. And he said," 
added the agreeable youth with a smile, 
" that he'd rather you'd buy manners with 
it, if you could." How Mr, Margold uid 
his driver got on after we parted, I cannot 
pretend to say ; but I must confess I did not 
find it difficult, on review of what had passed 
during a short acquaintance, to decide which 
party had been most deficient in propriety 
and good feeling. 
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Butts was certainly boorish and provoking 
enough, but what had been his advantages ? 
He was rude and impertinent to a rich man ; 
but how far greater the oft'ence of wounding 
wantonly the feelings of the poor ! 

Mrs. Margold's indignant estimate of the 
presumption of this young man was grounded 
entirely upon the difference in condition 
between employer and employed. This 
alone made the offence, for Butts had neither 
said nor done anything which could be con- 
sidered wrong in itself. And the opinion, 
that this difference is such as to make dis- 
res2>eetful conduct particularly offensive, is 
one which ia acted upon every day, wherever 
society has taken a settled and permanent 
form. It is invariably recognised in practice 
by all parties. 

But Mr. Margold was one of those whose 
lives are passed in strenuous efforts to make 
the people believe that they recognise no 
distinctions of rank or station, of whatever 
kind, in society. To this end fas we have 
Bince been assured) has he talked and voted, 
and by such talk and such votes has he risen 
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to several profitable offices. Would that 
8uch mean inconBistency were leas conunon I 
To preach unmeasured social equality — an 
equality differing in no respect from the 
fraternisation wluch placed the fishwoman 
aiid the princess on a level — and at the 
same time to exhibit a most indignant aen- 
sitiveneas under the slightest approach to a 
practical recognition of this principle — auch 
is the baaely hypocritical system of too many 
among us. They insist loudly upon the 
theory, yet maintain a constant struggle 
agEunst the natural (we do not say the 
rational and proper) workings of this vital 
principle of our political institutions. 

To carry out into full practical effiiet the 
common view of the doctrines alluded to, 
would indeed imply nothing short of a 
lingering mental martyrdom to the culti- 
vated and the refined. The sacrifices would 
be BO ruinous that cultivation and refinement 
wouldbecomeacurseinsteadof a blessing; and, 
in charity to our children, we should refrain 
from attempting to give them any instruction 
beyond thut which ia to be acquired at a 
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district school, or to allow them to imbibe 
any tastee, or habits, or manners which 
would unfit them for the plough or the 
forge. Care would become cruelty with 
such a life in view ; for who would wisli hia 
son to be thin-skinned if he knew it would 
be hie lot to receive a hundred lashes dally ? 
Do we then contemn the principle? By no 
means ; but we think it should be expounded 
to the people by the philosopher, and not 
by the demagogue. "Wc protest against the 
disadvantages under which those who desire 
to act consistently labour, in consequence 
of the hypocrisy of place hunters. We ^ve 
our sincere and hearty and devoted support 
to that broad basis of our constitution, the 
natural equality of all ; but we are compelled 
to deny some of the inferences which are 
attempted to be drawn from it. The social 
equality of all is acted upon by nobody. The 
roughest farmer in the backwoods expects 
from the grown-up son who shares hia busi- 
nesa — from the man whom he has Iiired to 
assist him in his labours — nay, from the wife 
of his bosom — a deference which he does 
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not look for from those oyer whom he has 
no control. He would as soon give up his 
right hand as relinquish this BUpremacy. 
Yet he would bo indignant if you should at^ 
tempt to prove to him by argument that the 
distinctions which he finds bo necessary for 
the harmony and usefulness of the members 
of his family are equally requisite for the 
well-being of society at lai^e. This is a 
view of the aubject which he has never 
heard discussed at town-meetings, never read 
in his newspaper, never learned from the 
stump orator who gained his vote and voice 
by declaring that the rich are the natural 
oppressors and enemies of the poor. 

We do not need to have our privileges 
extolled, but we do sadly need n faithful and 
fearless exposition of the duties which are 
entailed upon us by those privileges. Yet 
it would seem to be left for foreigners to 
discern and to explain the peculiarities and 
difficulties of our position ; while those 
among us who are qualified to render this 
essential service to their country stand 
coldly aloof, disdaining to counteract, even 
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by a whiBper, the loud and hollow brawUnga 
of the venal demag<^ue, who pretends to 
long for agrarian laws, and to approve of 
universal and unmitigated coarseness. What 
honest man of tolerable intellect and inform- 
ation really believes that, because men are 
" bom free and equal," there ought to be 
no distinctions in society? Yet do we not 
see this put forth daily by those who claim 
to be directors of the public mind? While 
none can attempt to deny or to conceal that 
the highest earthly reward of et.renuous ef- 
fort and consistent virtue is to be found in the 
respect, esteem, or admiration of our fellow 
beings; there are yet those who advance, 
side by side with this reluctant confession, 
the insincere and futile dogma that virtue, 
talent, accomplishments, manners, wealth, 
should of right create no grades in social life. 
Why not go one step further, and say 
that all these — art, science, intellectual 
power, virtue, manners, wealth — ought to be 
at once and for ever annihilated ? Some one 
has lately given this as the only consistent 
interpretation of the doctrine. 
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The distinction which arises from wealth 
alone, wealth ungraced by enlarged views, 
literary acquirements, virtuous aspirations, or 
even elegant manners, can indeed be but 
sordid. It was on this basis only, if I 
read aright, that Mr. Margold and his family 
built their lofty pretensions; and it ia certain 
that those pretensione were felt to be supremely 
ridiculous by all who witnessed their display. 
But the haughty demeanour which such 
people suppose to be a representative of true 
dignity, though it may pass unrebuked aa 
long as they remain within the circle of their 
dependents and their semblables, will be 
detected and exposed as counterfeit the 
moment it eomes in contact with independent 
minds. And if one may judge by the angry 
remarks of such persons as our city acquaint- 
ances, it is hard to say what degree of 
servility, short of absolute slavery would 
content their magnificent claims to the 
respect of those who chance to lack their 
summum bonum. It is, in fact, slavery which 
they desire. They are so intensely vexed when 
poor people stand up rudely and boldly for 
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the rights which they suppose in danger, 
that it is hard to mitke them willing these 
offenders should be allowed any rights at 
all. 

FoUticiiuis may talk of the simplicity of 
our national maxims, but those who have 
eeen their practical bearings- — those who 
have lived really among the people — not in 
the great cities where society is, in many 
particulars, but a reflex of the condition of 
the Old World, — these will bear witness 
tliat nothing can be more complex and 
puzzling than the aspect given to our social 
relations by the honest carrying out of these 
maxims. Not that the maxims themselves 
involve contradictions when rightly under- 
stood ; but that they are misinterpreted to 
inculcate impossible sacrifices, and so, lite 
custom-house oaths, trouble only the honest. 

There is, indeed, one key to the difficulty — 
the short and simple rule of Christian kind- 
ness. This would smooth all salient and 
nigged points. There need be no sacrifice 
of proper dignity or reasonable taste, and 
yet no wounding of natural human feelings. 
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In fact^ distinctions are never offensive even 
among tis, unless there be fomid liaughtinea^ 
on one part or envy on its opposite ; and if 
any thing can be more inimical to the spirit 
of Christian love than a self-worshipping 
pride, it is that master-passion of the faUen 
angels which gnashes its teeth at the exalta- 
tion of another. 

" A high look and a proud heart," saith 
the wise man, " is sin ^but who shall be 
able to stand before envy ? ^ 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

" And aa each one U prais'd for her peculiar things, 
So only is the rich id meBdows, meres, and springs ; 
And holds herself as rich in her guperfluuus waste 
As othiTB by their towns and iruitful tillage grac'd." 
Dhatton. 



I TRUST I may be pardoned for having ven- 
tured to give words to a Bmall part of the 
reflectiona which filled my mind after porting 
with the city travellere. The aubject is 
with us all-engrossing ; and bo intimately is 
it connected with all that is most important 
I to UB, that it 18 difficult to enter at all with- 
out enlarging upon it : so I must be excuaed 
for a few lines. 

Our way lay northward, through a broken 
and uneven tract, and the road wound 
round the base of high woody hills, in many 
an intricate curve. This road is only one of 
Nature's laying. When it is what la tech- 
nically called " laid " by the united wifidom 
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of the district (at present the owl and the 
fox are the only savans in the neighbour- 
hood), it will go most determinedly etrEUght 
up and straight down the hills, and in a 
" bee line," as we say, through the broadest 
marshes, if marshea lie in the way. We 
acorn to be turned aside when we are laying 
roads. Not that we run them in a direct 
line between the places we wish to connect. 
Nothing is further from our plan. "We 
follow section lines most religiously, and, 
consequently (the sections being squares) 
we shall in time have the pleasure of tra- 
velling zig-zag at right angles from one 
comer of the state to another. We do not 
submit to have notches and slices cut off our 
farms for the accommodation of the public^ 
If fifty cents' worth of land would save dig- 
ging down a hill or bridging a wide marsh 
at the expense of hundreds of dollars, no 
farmer would be found who would vote for 
80 tyrannical a proceeding. Truly says 
Mons. De Tocquev;lle that ours is a most 
expensive mode of transacting public busi- 
ness. But, as I was saying, our road was 
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not " liud," so it was u very cveii and plea- 
sant one, although it leJ Ihruiigh a rough 
oountry. 

We had not yet lost the fresh breeze of 
the early morning, but the sun liad become 
so powerful as to make the Hickenng shade 
of these scattered woods very delightful, to 
UB alL The children were never tired of 
watclung the vagaries of the Uttle chipuionk, 
as he glanced from branch to branch with 
almugt tho swiftness of light; but they 
Bcreamed with pleasure when the noise of 
1 our wheels started three young fawna that 
were quietly oc»tled at the foot of a great 
[ oak, and now pursued their graceful flight 
I over hili and hollow, lost to the eight at 
i moment, then reappearing on an emi- 
nence, and standing still to watch us, belling 
all the while. It was n pretty sight, and I 
B as much disappointed aa the little folks 
when I found our fairy company had indeed 
left us, as the children said, " for good and 
»1L" On the whole, that morning ride was 
e of the pleasant trifles which one long 
remembers. 
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Our scenery lias been called tame. What 
18 tame scenery ? la every landscape tame 
wliicli cannot boast of mountains or cata^ 
racts ? Save these, I know of no feature of 
rural beauty in which our green peninsula 
ie found wanting. If the richest meadow- 
land, shut in by gently swelling hills and 
fringed with every variety of foliage, — 
if streams innumerable, not wild and dashing, 
it is true, but rapid cnongh to ensure purity, 
— if lakes in unparalleled variety of size 
and figure, studded with islands and tenanted 
by multitudes of wild fowl ; —■ if these be 
elements of beauty, we may justly boast of 
our fair domains, and invoke the eye of the 
painter and the pen of the poet. No spot 
on earth possesses a more transparent atmb- 
fpliere. Tf it be tnie of any region that 

•• The gloiious Bun 
Enricbes 8d the bosnm of the earth, 
Thai Ireee and flowers Hpptar but like so much 
Enamel npoa gold," 

we may claim the description as oui- own. 
The heavenly bodies seem to smile upon us 

witiiout an intervening medium, Tlie lustre 
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of the Stars and the white gUttering moon- 
light Beein more pure and perfect here than 
elsewhere. 

" That's a little sun ! papa," said wee 
Willie, pointing with rapt admiration at the 
evening star ; and it is not long since I ut- 
tered an exclamation at seeing what I sup- 
posed to be a crimson flame bursting from 
the roof of a house at a little distance, but 
which proved to be Mars just risen above 
the horizon, and showing an aspect which 
in warlike times could be considered nothing 
less than portentous. 

This peculiar transparency of the atmo- 
sphere is strikingly evident in the appearance 
of the Aurora Borealis, which often appears 
to be 80 near us that one can almost fancy 
that the tall pines pierce its silvery depths, 
and enjoy perpetual daylight. 

Perhaps it is this that gives a charm to 
scenery which it lias been the fashion to call 
tame. The waters are more like molten dia- 
monds and the herbage like living emeralds, 
because the lustrous sky brings out their 
hues in undiramed intensity, adding depth 
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to shadow, and keeping back nothing of 
brilliancy. PhiloBopherfl might tell of re- 
fraction — painters of chiarosnvro, — I have 
but one word — beauty; and this expresses 
all that I know about that which fiLa me 
with delight. 

We can at least boast some features unique 
and peculiar in oiu: landscape ; our " open- 
ings" and our wide savannaa are not be 
found in Switzerland, I am sure. Theae — 
as to the picturesque which wc are all wild 
about — bear something like the same pro- 
portion to the Alps that the fair, blue-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked, and tidy da,ughter of one of 
our good farmers does to the Italian im- 
provisatrice, with her wild black eyea and 
her soul of fire. There are mnny chances 
in favour of the farmer's daughter being the 
most comfortable person to live with, though 
she will attract no tourists to her soirees. 

It is well understood that a large portion 
of the new world was found but scantily 
clothed with timber. Immense tracts are 
covered but thinly with scattered trees, and 
these are almost exclusively of the different 
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kinds of oak. By coati-ast with the heavUy 
timbered land these tracts aeera almost bare, 
and they have received the appropriate name 
of " oak-openings." Innumerable are tlie 
hypotheses by which the learned and the 
ingenious have attempted to account for 
thia peculiarity of the country. Many have 
ascribed it to tlie annual fires wliich the 
Indians are known to have sent through the 
forest, with the iutentioQ of clearing away 
the almost impervious under-brusli which 
hindered their hunting. But the fact that 
the soQ of the openings is ordinarily quite 
different in its cliaracteristics from that of 
the " timbered land " seems to oblige us to 
oeek further for a reason for so striking a 
diflerence in outward appearauce. Much 
of our soli is said to be diluvial, — the wash 
of the great ocean-lakes a^ they overflowed 
towards the south. This soil, which varicB 
in depth from one foot to one himdred (say 
the explorers), is light and friable ; but it is 
based upon eomethiag emphatlcaUy palled 
" hard-pan," which is supposed to prevent 
the roots of large trees from striking to a 
M 3 
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proper deptii. Whether oak-openings are 
found only where the aojl is one foot in 
thickness, or equally where it extends to one 
hiindred, we are not informed, I believe ; 
but in all cases the hard-pan gets the blame 
(from one class of theorists at least) of the 
want of large timber on these park-like 
tracts of our pleasant land. 

The other " feature "to which I alluded — 
a very wide and flat one — the prodigious 
amount of wet prairie or " marsh," — the pro- 
duce of millions of springs which percolate 
in every direction this diluvial mass — is 
said to promise magnificent resources of 
wealth for our great-grand-children. At 
present it yields, in the first place, agues of 
the first quality ; and, secondly, very toler- 
able wild grass for the cattle of the emi- 
grant; which latter advantage is supposed 
very much to have aided in the rapid settle- 
ment of the country. People make their 
transit now as in the time of the patriarcha, 
with their flocks and their herds, certain of 
finding abundant though coarse food for the 
sustenance of all kinds of stock until they 
shall have had time to provide better. 
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Aa to future days, inexhaustible beds of 
peat and marl — tlie former to use as fuel 
when we shall have burned all the oaki^, the 
latter to restore the exhausted soil tti its 
pristine fertility — are to compensate tu our 
descendant* for the loss of energy and enter- 
prise which wc ancestors shall undoubtedly 
aulFer tlu'ough agues. So things will in time 
be equalised. We reap the advantage of the 
richj virgin soil; our hereafter is to find 
boundless wealth beneath its surfaee. 

!Not fewer than three thousand lakes- — 
every one a mirror act in verdant velvet, 
and bordered with the richest fringe, with a 
proportionate number of streams — the very 
threadiest capable of being dammed into a re- 
spectable duck -pond — supply moisture to our 
fields. What wonder, then, that thoae fields 
" stand drest in living green?" One acre of 
water to less than forty of land 1 Small need, 
one would think, for artificial irrigation ; yet 
we have seen much suffering from drought, 
even in this land of water. For eighteen 
months, at one time, we of the interior had 
not a heavy shower, nor even a soft rain 
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long enough continued to wet more than 
the surface of the ground. This lack o( 
the ordinary supply of falling water is 
supposed to have aftectcd materially the de- 
erease of depth in the great hitea. Their 
periodical subsidence {a knotty subject, by 
the by) went on much more rapidly than 
usual during that time. A smaller, though 
not unimportant concomitant of the parching 
process, was the thirsty condition of the poor 
cattle, which had to be driven, in some cases, 
miles for each day's drink. They do not like 
their champaign without water, so that they 
really suffered. At sucli times, one is al- 
most disposed to wish, in defiance of the 
picturesque, that the state was laid out like 
a. chess-board — a lake in every other 
quarter-section. I suppose, however, that 
no country — except Holland, perhaps — is 
more thoroughly soaked than ours ; 80 that, 
nofivithstanding tliis one arid period, we 
need scarcely fear that our history will be a 
dry one. 

The quietly beautiful aspect of Michigan, 
tame though it be, is not without its conso- 
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lationa. Have not the learned agreed that 
people's cliaractcristics usually biutr some 
myBteriouB rapport to those of their native 
land ? Few of our " natives " have, as yet, 
had tinic to show much character ; but, as 
we are Iwund to believe in the pretty notion 
that 

" Lb terra moll?, lieta e dilettoea. 
Simile a B« r liabiutor produce." * 

what of mildness, kindness, and all the 
gentler virtues, may we not augur for the 
rising race ? It is true there may never be a 
William Tell among them, but the moun- 
tain hero was the bright creation of circum- 
stances that will never arise in this sunny 
land of lakes. We can do without such, for 
wc shall have no Gesslers. 
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CHAPTER XVir. 



' 'Tis a long rough road,' quoth Fanner John, 
As he saddled his nag in hasle to be gone ; 
' Bui cheer (bee, Dobbin ! for this old Back 
Will be light of its load ere we come back ; 
For our good miller, a joUj' old soul, 
Takes ever the gri^t and gives customers the toll.' " 
Waifem Ballad. 



Wilder and rougher grew our winding way 
after we lost eight of the fawns, and I began 
to think Constantinople must tie further off 
than we had supposed, when our wheel 
plunged suddenly into a great dry bole, ao 
deep that it brought our eteeds to a stand 
still. They, like ourselves, had been un- 
prepared for any thing of the sort, for the 
track had been as smooth, if not as level, ae 
& bowling-green. It was green too, for it 
had not been enough travelled to destroy 
the original sward. What could be the 
meaning of this pit-fall ? It was vain to 
question the trees or the chipmonks, and our 
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own wita offered no satisfactory solution, so 
we drove on. A few yards more, and we 
came to a similar trap ; and from tliis time 
ouward they became more and more fre- 
quent. They were the oddest things that 
could be, in this out-of-the-way plaee, seem- 
ing freshly dug and without conceivable aim 
or purpose. We diaeusaed the point without 
arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, till 
we became sensible of a new wonder — a 
distant sound of " Yo heave I " recurring at 
regular intervals, and transporting one's mind 
at once to the borders of the well-beloved 
sea, whose various music was far more fa- 
miliar to our youthful ears than the murmnr 
of the forest. 

" Yo heave ! yo heave ! " The mingled 
SDimd of many voices became more and more 
distinetly audible as we ascended a high 
bank, broken every where by the holes I 
have mentioned. When we reached its 
sununit, from which the road descended sud- 
denly into a deep, woody dell, a scene of 
strange beauty met our eyes, and explained 
all. Over a small stream in the bottom of 
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the doll — a mere brooklet, aa it seemed from 
iiwt distance — Bome eighty or perhaps a 
hundred men were erecting the frame-work 
of a large mill, — an object which Beenoed 
almoat as much out of place in this primeval 
solitude aa would the apparition of a three- 
decker upon the stocks, which, indeed, it 
much reaembled. l^othing could be more 
atrikJDg than the contraat between this in- 
tricate specimen of human skill, and the mar 
jeetic simplicity of nature around it. The 
trees whicli had been felled to make room 
for it lay in their yet unfaded green on 
every side j and so scanty allowance had been 
made for the gigantic intruder, that the still 
living forest hung over it^ symmetrical spars. 
An immense bent was about to be raised — 
(borrowed learning, this), — and aa many men 
as could find handsbreadtha on its edge were 
applying their united strength to the task, 
bringing forcibly to mind the sleeping trulliver 
under the manipulations of his Lilliputians. 
As the huge mass left the ground, poles and 
handspikes assisted its ascent, and the " Yo 
heave ! " was repeated as a signal for every 
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fresh effort, as on Bhip-board. WTien it 
had reached its place high in air, it made 
one's heart stand atill to see meii perched 
upon it and leaning over to drive its comers 
home with heavy maDets; thoae helow 
tossing up the requisite pins, which were 
caught with unerring precision. 

When we couid withdraw our attention 
from this part of the scene, we found much 
to attract it below. The spectacle of a 
" raising," though so common-place an affair 
elsewhere, is something worth seeing in the 
woods ; and accordingly there were almost 
as many boys and idlers as efficient hands 
present on this occaeion. These were making 
the most of their time in various games of 
skill or strength — wrestling, running, leap- 
ing ; and shouts of merry laughter mingled 
with the cheering song of the workmen. 
Not a few lounged around the wide door of 
a temporary building or " shanty," as we say, 
erected for the refreshment of the guests; 
for, be it known that, on these occasions, 
neighbours one and all leave their own busi- 
ness, if possible, and lend their aid for love 
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and not for money, expecting only some good 
cheer, and, in case of need, a reciprocation 
of the kindness. "Where the country is 
settled but little, the assembling of bo many 
able-bodied men ia no small undertaking. I 
have no doubt the company before us cost 
aeyeral days' hard riding ; and there were pro- 
bably many there who would not have been 
hired to quit their own aifurs to work for 
any body. It is considered very churlish to 
refuse in such cases, and nothing would make 
a man more unpopular than the habit of ex- 
cusing himself from raisings. Indeed, few 
are disposed to oiFend in this way, for these 
are considered in the light of friendly visits, 
and constitute almost the sole attempt at 
merry-making in which the men of the 
country take part. 

The work went on rapidly and well. Ei'cry 
thing fitted, and the complicated structure 
grew as if by magic aid, ^Vhcn one only 
thinks of such undertakings, it seems almost 
miraculous that terrible accidents do not often 
take place ; but when we have seen the opera- 
tion, it is more natural to ask how it i? that 
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they ever occur, so great is tte amount of 
care, skillj and accuracy employed. The maa- 
ter-mind, clear-headed and keen-eyed, stands 
by, calmly directing the minuteat niovement ; 
and ao complete is the confidence reposed in 
1dm, that lila commaiidB are implicitly obeyed, 
for the least mistake might cost many 
lives. This person took upon himself very 
properly the right of repressing, with some 
sternness, the jokes and laughter of the 
younger portion of his assistants ; who, pre- 
ferring of course the highest and moat perilous 
portions of the work, yielded to the excite- 
ment of the moment, greatly increasing their 
own risk as well as that of all concerned. 

" T'an't play-spell, boys 1 " said the " boss." 

" Law ! I tho't 'twas ! I seen the master 
out o'doors," replied one of the frlckles. 

" Well, now you know it a'n't, you'd 
better keep your teeth warm," shouted the 
master in return ; " put your tongue in your 
('ll>ow, and then may be you'll work." 

And under such auspices it was not long 
before the last rafter found its appropriate 
place, and nothing was lacking, from the 
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huge foundatloQ-s tones which had left audi 
yawning cavities in the wood through which 
wo approached the scene, to the apex of the 
airy pile which showed its outline with beauti- 
ful distinctness on the heavy foliage around 
it. This was the moment of triumph. The 
men, who had been scattered in every di- 
rection throughout the frame, giving it the 
appearance of an enormous bird-cage, or 
rather aviary, now ranged themselves alon^ 
the beams, and gave three thrilling cheers, 
presenting the most perfect image of the 
beautiful manceuvre of " maiming the yards " 
on board a veesel of war that can possibly 
be conceived. With me, the illusion was 
complete for the moment, and I found my 
eyea filled with tears — the tears of ancient 
and well-preserved memories — in spite of 
the great old trees and the deep lonely delL 
Nothing now remained but to name the 
structure, according to the formula invariably 
used on such occasions, let the terms suit as 
they may. 

" Upon this plain 
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To which a voice from a diatant corner re- 
sponded 

'■ We'll call it ' The Miller's Delight ' — 
To lake toll all day, ind count the cash al night," 

This ggain reminded rae of the ceremony of 
naming at a launch : but if there were 
libations upon this occasion, they were not 
poured upon the ground. 

The whole company now adjourned to the 
shanty, where abundant refreehments were 
provided. Wc were very politely invited 
to partake; but the day wag waning and the 
scene had already beguiled ua of ao much 
time, that we declined any thing beyond a 
glaea of excellent spruce beer, — a luxury 
which we of the woods know how to ap- 
preciate. 

Sir Walter Scott observes, that he always 
found " something fearful, or at least melan- 
choly, about a mill." He had never seen 
one " raised," I am sure. 

Perhaps he had owned one when Vheat, 
having stood at twelve shillings, fell to six, 
and, after some fluctuation, settled at four. 
This would account for his depression. 

VOL. L N 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



" Seal ibe moist brink 
Of mnwc-loving streams ihey ever keep, 
And often is the lucid fountajne peep." 

H. Pickering. 

The day had been sultry, and, spite of the 
woods, OUT horses began to look fagged and 
weary before we reached the place where 
we intended to pasa the night. The Biin 
waa in mighty power, as if lie had foi^tten 
it was four hours after noon ; but certain 
attendant clouds had already begun to " lay 
their golden cushionB down " in preparation 
for his coucker. The land now lay low and 
levelj much intersected by email streams 
and covered with the long grass of our rich 
savannas. On these wide grassy plains, 
great herds of cattle were feeding, or lying 
stretched in luxurious idleness under the 
scattered trees. We might have been sur- 
prised, such was the solitariness of the 
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region, to find such numbers of these do- 
mestic animals ; but we bavo not lived so 
long in tbe wilda witbout having discovered 
that a berd of cattle mtb its tinkling bells 
is not to be considered as a sign of close 
vicinity to the abodes of men. When cattle 
feed in wild and unfenced pastures they soon 
exhaust or spoil those nearest home; and 
even witbout this excuse they will often 
wander at their " own sweet will," till the 
chase after them at milking time becomes 
no small part of the day's bnsinesH. 

" Hunting cattle is a dreadful chore 1 " 
remarked one of our neighbours with piteous 
emphasis, after threading the country for 
three weeks in search of his best ox. , 

This is one of the characteristic troubles 
of new country life. In vain is the far- 
Bounding bell strapped round the neck of 
the master ox or cow (for we say master- 
cow by catachresis, I suppose). A good 
bell may be heard by practised ears four 
imles, if a valley or a lake aid the transport- 
atioD of sound; and a horse that has been 
accustomed to this species of coursing will 
N 2 
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prick up liifi ears and turn his head toward 
the sound of a well-known bell, thus serving 
as guide to the gudeman if he chance to be 
slow of hearing. Yet the herd wiH not 
always keep within bell sound. In vfun, 
too, do we employ every ingenious artifice 
of temptation — supplying our " salting- 
place " witli the great delicacy of the 
grazing people, and devoting the bran of 
each grist to the purpose of an extra feaat, 
in the hope that the propensity to good 
feeding may overrule the national taste for 
unbounded liberty. " Home-bred memories " 
seem to have no place iu the nuninations of 
the gregarious tribes. These expedients, 
whicl^ are resorted to only by the more 
provident, have indeed some efficacy, but 
they do not remedy the evih It is some- 
times mitigated by accidental causes. 

When the flies become troublesome on the 
wide marshes, the whole herd, as if by pre- 
vious agreement, will make for some well- 
known shade, near or distant as the case may 
be, and there pass the sultry hours, only 
clianging tlieir position gradually, as the aun 
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throws the coveted ebadow eastward. And 
at tlie time of year when insects are most 
tormenting, the fanners make liuge smokes 
in convenient spota near home, certain that 
to these all the cattle in the neighbourhood 
will flock Instinctively, smoke being the 
'liest of all preventives agiunst fliea and mus- 
quitoes. So that, in the six weeks of miis- 
qiiito-time, cattle-hunting becomes a less 
formidable "chore," and thue good comes 
out of evil. Evil 1 ay 1 the term is none 
too strong ! I appeal to those who have 
travelled m the timbered land in July or 
August; I will not say to those who live in 
those regions, for I would fain hope their 
skin is hardened or armed in some way, aa 
the fur of the ermine thickens and turns 
white in preparation for a Siberian winter. 

One may here observe, ert passant, that 
ours is a rare region for the study of ento- 
mology. Those virtuosi who expend their 
amiable propensities in transfixing butter- 
flies and impaling goats would here find 
ample employment from May till November. 
Indeed they might at times encounter more 
N 3 
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apecimena than they could manage comfort- 
ably and without undue precipitation. First, 
in early April, appear, few and far between, 
the huge blue-bottle flies, slow-motioned 
and buzzy, aa if they felt the dignity of 
their position as ancestors. Next in order, 
if I forget not, come the most minute of 
midges, silent and stealthy, preteiw^ng in- 
aignificance in order that they may ating the 
more securely. These seem to be ephemera, 
and, fortunately, the race soon runs out ; at 
least they trouble us but for a short time. 

Flies proper, honest sincere fliea, come 
on 80 gradually that wc can hardly date 
their advent; but it ia when sultry weather 
first begins,— when the loaded clouds and 
the lambent lightnings foretel the warm 
shower, that twitchings are seen, and quick 
alaps are heard ; and theac, with the addition 
of something very like muttered anathemas, 
annoiance the much-dreaded muequito. 
Then come evenings, fortunately not long 
onea, passed in the dark, lest the light should 
em»)urage the intruders. Moonlight is 
praised; and even this must be admired 
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through closed sashes, imleas we can con- 
trive by die aid of closely-fitted gauze blinds 
to turn the house into a great safety-lamp, — 
we burning within its sultry precincts. Then 
are white walls spotted with human blood, 
like the den of some horrible ogre. Then 
" amudgea " are in vogue, — heaps of damp 
combustibles placed on the windward side of 
the house, and partially ignited, that their 
inky steams may smother the musquitoea 
while we take our chance. I have had a 
" smudge " made in a. chafing-dish at my 
bed-aide, after a serious deliberation between 
choking and being devoured at small mouth- 
fuls ; — and I conscientiously recommend 
choking, or running the risk of it at least. 

If one wished to make a collection for a 
museum, nothing more would be necessary 
than to Ught a few candles on any hot, close 
evening in August, especially when the 
weather is cloudy, and the open windows 
would be filled at once with a current of 
insect life, comprising all the varieties of 
Coleopfera, and their many-named kinsfolk ; 
bom the "shard-borne beetle with Mb drowsy 
n4 
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wing," that goes knocking liis back with un- 
flindiiog pertinacity against every inch of 
the ceiling, to the " damiDg-needle," said to 
be an implement of Pluto himself, darting in 
all directions a body as long, and to all 
appe-arance as useless, as a court train. 

We must not, however, claim pre-eminence 
for our dear Michigan in this particular 
point. The gallinippers of Florida are eaid 
to have aided the Semlnolea in appalling our 
armies, and we have of late heard of a pro- 
digious number of bites in all parts of the 
Union. And do we not know from un- 
questionable historic authority, namely that 
of a British tourist in America, that a pre- 
sumptuous proboscis once dared to penetrate 
even General Washington's boots as he rode 
through Newark marshes ? 

Our butterflies are nothing to boast of, 
and there are few of them with which one 
would be willing to change costumes even to 
be " bom in a bower." I have fancied that 
yellow predominates more than usual amung 
them, and I have been tempted to believe 
they are biUous like the rest of us. At any 
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rate, the true ethereal and brilliant Psyche 
is but faintly represented by any specimen I 
have yet aeea. 

Musquito-time, ae before hinted, lasts, in 
its fury, but about six weeks ; but fliea are 
in season all summer. In the montha of 
August and September particularly, black 
is the prevailing colour of ceilings, looking- 
glasses, and pictures, not to mention edibles 
of all claaaea. Much ingenuity ia isplayed 
in contriving what, in the paraphrastic tone 
of the day, we are bound to denominate 
destructive allurements for these intrusive 
and inconsiderate insects, — we used to call 
them fly-traps. These consist, in the more 
refined situations, of paper globes and dra- 
peries, delicately cut, so as to present ex- 
ternally an endless variety of cells and 
hiding-placea, and these are well furnished 
within with poisoned sweets. Leas fanciful 
people, — fnigal housewives and hard-hearted 
old bachelors, — place a large tumbler partly 
filled with molasses, and covered with a piece 
of innocent looking paste-board, having in 
the centre a hole large enough for a blue- 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

" I am as free as aature first made mui. 
Era the baae laws of Berritude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ra 



We left the sun setting, or preparing to set; 
the wUlowB looking at their penaile tressea 
in the water; the herds making pleasant 
music at small cost as they cropped the 
dainty meadow-grass. Aa my memory re- 
curs to that hour of beauty, T can recollect 
that wc paused a moment under the ehade of 
a spreading beech, and were wishing that 
the taste of some adventurous settler had led 
him to pitch his tcut in this lovely spot, that 
we need not wander further In search of a 
shelter for the night, when we discovered 
that the light evening breeze that had 
seemed so refreshing aa we met it on our 
onward way, was, in reahty, coaxing from 
their day-beds whole clouds of muaquitoes. 
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whose detested horn was fast overpowering 
all sweeter sounds. 

The charm of the scene was gone at once, 
To tlie practised ear, the note of this enemy 
of mankind is " like signal guns in battle " — 
a, sound which awakens at once a degree of 
passionate enei^ tliat would seem surprising 
to the uninitiated. Our good steeds felt the 
whip, probably for tlie first time that day, 
and we soon found ourselves at the summit 
of a gentle eminence which rose gradually 
irom the borders of the wide tract of 
meadow. Here the eye wandered over a 
plain clothed rather sparingly with heavy 
timber, and aftbrding a clieering though 
dist«,nt view of several newly-built log 
houi^es, peeping here and there between the 
tail and stately trunks of the original forest. 
Could this be Constantinople? or was it 
only a Pera or Scutari, — a mere vestibule to 
more imposing localities? 

We could not be long in suspense. Fumes 
of tobacco filled the air, — I hope the Turks 
smoke a better quality, — and, lo ! before we 
reached the first bouse or its clearing, an 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" I am as fi'ee as nature first made EOan, 
Ere the base lans af eervitude began, 
When mid in woods the noUe aarage n 



"We left the sun setting, or preparing to aetj 
the willows looking at their pensile tresses 
in the water; the herds making pleasant 
music at email cost as they cropped the 
dainty meadow -grass. As my memory re- 
curs to that hour of beauty, I can recollect 
that we paused a moment under the shade of 
a spreading beech, and were wishing that 
the taste of Bome adventurous settler had led 
him to pitch his tent in this lovely spot, that 
we need not wander further in search of a 
shelter for the night, when we discovered 
that the light evening breeze that had 
seemed so refreshing as we met it on our 
onward way, was, in reality, coaxing from 
their day-beds whole clouds of musqultoes. 
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whose detested horn was fast overpowering 
all sweeter sounds. 

The charm of the scene was gone at once. 
To the practised ear, the note of this enemy 
of mankind is " like signal guns in battle " — 
a. sound which awakens at once a degree of 
passionate energy that would seem surprising 
to the uninitiated. Our good steeds felt the 
whip, probably for the first time tliat day, 
and we soon found ourselves at the summit 
of a gentle eminence which rose gradually 
from the borders of the wide tract of 
meadow. Here the eye wandered over a 
plain clothed rather sparingly with heavy 
timber, and affording a cheering though 
distant view of several newly-built log 
houses, peeping here and there between the 
tall and stately trunks of the original forest. 
Could this be Constantinople? or was it 
only a Pera or Scutari, — a mere vestibule to 
more imposing localities ? 

We could not be long in suspense. Fumes 
of tobacco filled tlie air, - — I hope the Turks 
smoke a better quality, — and, lo I liefore we 
reached the first house or its clearing, an 
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ladiiui, without any eort. of covering for the 
head, not even a flaming handkerchief, his 
hMT faded to a red brown by the burning 
sun, a cigar in hia mouth, and in his hand — 
yet no ! it cannot be ! — yes I it is — a book ! 
An Indian with a book ! Thia must be some 
Missionary station that we had never heard 
of. And besides, I thought our Indians had 
all been persuaded off to Green Bay at the 
point of the bayonet. " Can you teU us, 
friend," — but what is this? Mr. Jenkins ! 
our old neighbour, Mr. Simeon Jenkins, 
ruraliaing with a volume such as used to 
grace the comer of his shop! The very 
same, I dare say ; or, at any rate, I warrant 
it full of hard words, or it would not find 
favour in his eyes. 

Our quondam neighbour seemed really 
glad to see us. Cordial greetings were ex- 
changed, and many questions asked on both 
sides ; but the one I most desired to put, I 
did not dare even to hint at ; viz. what could 
possibly have transformed our friend into so 
near a resemblance to the aborigines ? He 
never was particularly solicitous as to hb 
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outward man; but he uaed to wear Hype- 
rion's curie, though he combed them but 
seldom ; and hia front, though not exactly 
that of Jove, waa of a scholarly whiteness, 
save when he rubbed it red in the anxiety of 
his deep cogitationa. His dress, which had 
formerly carried with it as much of an outside 
show of humanity as that of most of hia 
neighbours, was now, to say the least, none 
too much for the sultriest weather. He 
seemed systematically to have dispensed with 
every thing that could be deemed superfluous 
even by an Indian. Indeed, Red Jacket, if 
we may draw inferences from his name, must 
have been in the habit of devoting a greater 
proportion of his income to external decora- 
tion than our literary firiend in his rusticated 



He waa changed but little otherwise. Hib 
flow of talk presented the old mixture of 
grand words picked up in the course of his 
reading, with local peculiarities of diction 
which came unbidden. 

" We had no idea tliat you lived in this 
quarter, Mr. Jenkins. I think, when you 
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left our neighbourhood, you were going into 
another part of the country." 

" True ! you are correct. When I trans- 
ferred my residence, I located for a pretty 
considerable space of time in Etny, which 
was then confidentially anticipated for to be- 
come the county-seat. But, by the influence 
of faction, sir, our plans was circumvented ; 
nothing went as it had oughtcr ; and when 
I Bee how things was agoin', and that we 
had got to be awfully taxed to pay for them 
county -buildin'a, that's a dilapidatin' every 
day for want of tenants and windcr^lasB, I 
concluded to cut stick; and as my cows 
would concentrate at Constantinople whether 
or no, and it took all my time to run after 
'em, I thought I might as well come here at 
once and devote myself to an agricidtural 
profession." 

" This is Constantinople, then?" 

" It is. This here eighty in your imme- 
diate vicinity is intersected with streeta." 

" And the stream we have just passed,- — 
has it a name, too?" 

" I should think it bad ! Tliat's the Wolgy ; 




not mucli book- 

iboure." 
was accompanietl 

m studies must be 



I it myself, after considerable of a 

a in the old country. Wolgy Creek, they 
call it here. There 
learning among our neig 

Thia laat observatioi 
with a pitying smile. 

" I suppose your c 
materially interrupted since you have turned 
farmer." 

" Mine? oh no 1 far otherways, for I farm 
altogether by the book. I consider head- 
work to be by far the most important, so I 
generally let my boys jierform the manual 
labour, while I exerciBe my mind in planning 
work for them. Farming requires a great 
deal of reflection, and I never could reflect 
much while I was hard at work." 

" And how does your mode of fanning 
succeed?" 

" Why, as to that, I hardly consider my- 
eelf in a suitable position for to answer de- 
terminedly. I got a number of plans, and 
made some improvements upon every one of 
theui ; but, some how or another, the season 
wasn't propitiatious. My wheat was unac- 
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countable chessy, though I turned water 
upon it, and kept it moist all BUiomer. 
After all my care, we came pretty nigh bein' 
short on for bread timber this spring. I 
hadn't good luck with my bees, neither; 
they all died off, though I washed the hivefi 
in sulphur water to kill the worms. Some 
of the neighbours says it was the sulphur 
that killed 'em, but they are very much 
under the dominion of prejudice and super- 
stition. Sulphur is a dreadful purifying 
tiling, and there a'n't nothing in the analogy 
of things to make a body suppose it would 
be bad for any thing." 

" Your neighbours, then, do not agree 
with you in your fondness for experiments ?" 

" No ! they are jined to their own ways, 
and adverse to any improvement. -I got 
some silkwonns and tried 'em upon oak 
leaves, and they all died, and I ra'ally be- 
lieve my neighbours was glad on't. Now 
you see them silkwonns had been foolishly 
kept upon one particular kind of food ; but 
I am certain that if I could light upon some 
that had been left to foUer the leadings of 
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their own just appreciationa, ttey would 
elongate the beat ailk from oak leaves, which 
JB naturally, you fenow, a very tough aort of 
victualH, and would therefore, of course, be 
productive of causing the silk to be etronger. 
But, talking of victuals, won't you enter my 
cottage and partake of a little refreshment ? 
It's a-getting on towards night, and I reckon 
you can't get along much further." 

This was declined, as .we had a particular 
resting-place in view ; but we could not 
think of proceeding without seeing Mrs. 
Jenkins, who is a woman of sterling worth, 
and bears her husband's oddities with ad- 
mirable patience, evidently considering him 
as belonging to that high order of genius 
whose ecrors are more than pardonable. 

The good lady received ua with smiles 
somewhat tinctured with sadness. She had 
not found very pleasant the change of rcM- 
dence, from a little growing village where 
plain wives and mothers often dropped in 
to take a quiet cup of tea and discuss the 
floating feminine news of the day, to a wood- 
land solitude, where even her husband's gran- 
o 2 
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diloquence was but sparingly beatowed, 
where he, — identifying himaelf alternately 
with Cincinnatus, Franklin, and Lord Byron, 
^exacted the indulgence and the homage 
which he conceived to be the jupt due of a 
peraonage whoso exalted capacities and ac- 
quirements united all these cisums, and some 
more beside. 

Mrs. Jenkins did not appear to have parti- 
cipated in her husband's plan of extreme Bim- 
plification of costume. Her gown and cap 
were neat aa usual, though somewhat more 
worn than when I saw her last ; and she 
enjoyed ehoes, though not stockings. Perhaps 
Mr. Jenkins had discovered that the Alba- 
nian ladies do not consider them indispensable. 
The younger children were somewhat like 
cupidfl, in drapery if not in contour: the 
elder had not yet returned from their field- 
While we detailed our stores of village 
news — births, death?, marriages, and re- 
movals, the last far the most prolific topic, 
Mr. Jenkins vanished for a few moments, 
and when he reappeared it could not be un- 
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observed tliat he iiad made material additions 
to hia dress, Hia wife looked evidently 
pleased at this effort ut hmnamsation, and he 
replied to her looks with something of a 
sheepish air, as one might who had been 
caught betraying his principles. 

" The evenings come on chilly, after these 
hot days," he said, " and 1 find that old 
habits requirea more covering than an un- 
sophisticated natural condition woidd render 
necessary. I am a-trying to bring up my 
family upon rational principles, and to Icani 
them not to want things that wasn't natxmdly 
required by the human conatitutiou at the 
creation of the world. We all know tJiat 
nature had its origin before the rise of human 
affairs, and that most of the inventions that 
men has sought out is the offspring of pride 
and luxuriousneas, no ways needed by man 
in his true, independent condition." 

" But do you consider it desirable to ex- 
change the habits of civilised life for those 
of the savage — of our own Indians, for 
instance ? " 

" Certainly I do. Pride, I consider to be 



the ruin of every thing in this world. Now 
there a'n't no pride among the Indians. They 
like a man just as well when he's dirty as if 
he was dressed up ever so grand, and better 
too, because it seema more sociable. Every 
body's alike among them, and so it ought to 
be. They all eat out of one dish, and drink 
out of one bottle." 

" But would you like to eat and drink 
with them?" 

" Why — as to that — the Indiana isnaaty 
creatures, and don't know how to cook any 
thing ; and besides my habits is fixed, as I 
was staying a while ago, and my health a'n't 
very good neither — " (he might have stood 
for a Hercules — ) " besides, as to catin' ; you 
know the Indians a'n't the same colour that 
we be." 

" Oh ! your opinion that every-body is 
alike does not extend to colour, then?" 

" I should hope DOt ! You'll never 
catch me eatin' with Indians nor niggers. 
They never were meant to associate with 
white folks. But I want my boys to be 
brought up rational, only theur mother won't 
let 'em." 
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I could not help saying I was glad to 
hear it. 

" Yes, I s'pose so 1 " wofl the reply. "Your 
ideos waa all originated and begun when folks 
lived for nothing but pride. I don't mean 
no reflectioQfl, but it'a juat so with people 
that's brought up in cities. I don't bliune 
you none, but I know you can't be expected 
to see things in their true light We ra'aJly 
need but precious little if it wasn't for 
pride." 

We knew of old that Mr. Jenkins' passion 
for ai^ument was insatiable, and wc declined 
entering on the discussion of first principles 
on eo short notice. We knew, too, that our 
old neighbour had been sadly unsuccessful 
in the many ingenious modes by which he 
had attempted to get a living without work, 
80 that we had the more charity for his de- 
sire to prove that very little b needed in 
this world beyond a contented mind. He is 
one of a numerous class who solace them- 
selves by decrying worldly advantages which 
they have not been able to attain, and ha- 
bits of neatness and refinement which con- 
o 4 
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travene their own coarse and self-indulgent 
usages. They are self-deceivers, undoubt- 
edly, but they seldom deceive others. Their 
inconsistencies invariably tell the truth. 

We might have been glad of a further op- 
portuiiity to cheer the good wife, whose eyes 
told the pleasure our call was bestowing ; 
but the westering sun warned us to depart, 
and we bade adieu, after requesting a visit 
in return. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

" Where were his friends when he Bank low ? 
Knew the]- no strange presagiDg yroe! 
Ab, no I they talked, or laughed, or sang, 
Udcodscious of his df iog pang !" 

Mrs. RADcLirre. 



The evening Iiad fallen when we arrived 
at our lodging-place, and the etars were 
beginning to be viaible, like specka of chaste 
■ silver in the dazzling but shaded gold of the 
western sky. We had left Constantinople 
several miles behind us, and the dwelling to 
which we had now come stood aolitaiy in 
the centre of a wide clearing, with not a tree 
of the dense forest left to shade it frona the 
burning sun. This was nothing new to us, 
for it ia the prevailing taste of the country, 
but one can never get accustomed to so 
barbarous a fashion. The new feature on 
ttuB occasion consisted in thirteen huge 
pillars, not supporting the low roof of 
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the cflttage, but Btanding in a semicircle, 
with nothing above them but the star- 
Bpangled arch of night. They were of 
Saxon proportions, almost as thick as they 
were high ; and they bore not tlie outline of 
mere atimipa, for they were of nearly even 
size throughout. Black-looking and ominous 
things were they, and in the dying light they 
gave the scene an air of Druid gloom. As 
we drew up at the bars the house dogs 
barked, and, with some aid from Leo, made 
abundance of noise, but no sign of humanity 
greeted our approach. One does not wait 
for invitation, however, iu such cases, and . 
we opened tlie door upon a sad scone, 

The master of the family, a stout farmer 
of forty, whom we had met only a day or 
two before, lay extended on the bed, evi- 
dently beyond the help of man. His eyes 
had b^un ^eady to wear the cold gkze 
of death, and his countenance expressed an 
intensity of anxiety and distress which was 
fully reflected in the faces gathered around 
hia bed. An awful silence reigned in the 
room, broken only at long intervals by a 
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faint moan from the dying man, echoed with 
heart-breaking empha»ia by his poor wife 
who wiped his forehead frequently, with a 
trembling hand. A lai^e family of children 
and two or three neighbours made up the 
company, and one of the latter, stepping out 
of the door, beckoned my husband, and ex- 
plained to him the dreaxlful casualty which 
had thus brought sorrow lite a whirlwind. 

The poor man had been crushed by a fall- 
ing tree. He had been an adventurous and 
successful bee-hunter, and the pillars which 
had attracted our attention were the trophies 
of his triumphs in this Une, Ue had by his 
very success been excited to still further 
effort to Burpass all his neighbours in his 
collection of bees, and in the quantity of 
wild honey which he should prepare for 
market. The tliirteen monuments near his 
house had every one been procured at the 
risk of life or limb. They were the shafts 
of bee-trees, found in the forest at much 
expense of time and trouble, and cut down 
with 80 much skill as not to disturb the in- 
habitants, although this implies not only 
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felling, but abo cutting off all that part of 
the tree which grows above the hive. 

This operation is performed aa follows : 
Another tree, or perhaps more than one, 
ia first felled in such a direction as to 
form an elastic bed for the reception of the 
bee-tree, which thus falls without shattering 
itself to pieces ; aa from its hollowness it is 
aure to do when it falls on the ground. The 
upper portion is then to be removed, and 
when this is very heavy, aa is generally the 
case, since the hives are almost always found 
in very large old trees, the greatest care and 
accuracy are requisite to prevent a tremen- 
dous and dangerous rebound of one or both 
the parts- 
After all his experience and all his tri- 
umphs, poor Mallory, perhaps grown less 
careful from self-confidence, had received 
the whole force of a huge limb across his 
neck and shoulders, and, though no fracture 
could be discovered, it was evident from the 
first that death was in the blow. There 
was not only no medical md in the neigh- 
bourhood, but his SOD, who was his assistant 
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on the occaBion, was obliged to walk two 
miles before he could procure a yoke of osen 
and a sled on which to bear him home. One 
acarceLy dares to imagine what his wife must 
have suffered as she pursued her weary way 
over a thousand obstacles to the depths of 
the dense wood, where she was to find him 
dying, perhaps dead. But it may be that 
our imaginations would not picture such 
scenes faithfully. He who " tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb " does not, we may 
hope, give to those of his children whose lot 
it is to dare the perils and trials of the un- 
hewn wilderness that cultivated sensitiveness 
which places new and keen weapons in the 
hand of sorrow. Their lives are occupied 
with stem realities, some of them sad and 
heavy ones ; and the necessity for constant 
eftort and for habitual fortitude is a protec- 
tion agjunst the exaggerations of fancy. 

The woodsman is continually subject to 
accidents of the most appalling kinds. Added 
to the incredible toil of clearing heavily tim- 
bered laud, the hardy settler goes to hia 
work every morning with the consciousness 
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that only the same Proyidcnce which could 
preserve lura imhanned on the field of battle 
can shield liim from the perils of his daily 
labour. The ordinary operation of cutting 
down large trees, if performed where the 
timber is scattered, involves considerable risk ; 
eince a splinter, a limb heavier than was 
allowed for, or a heart more decayed than 
appeared outwardly, may thwart his nice cal- 
culations, and wound, if not kill him, on the 
spot. But it is in the dark and heavy wood, 
where the fathers of the forest stand in ranks 
almost ae closely serried as those of the 
columns of Staffa, that peculiar dangers are 
found. K a tree when felled happen to lodge 
against another, it is almost a miracle if it is 
dislodged witliout an accident. This the best 
and most experienced woodsmen acknowledge, 
yet there are few of them who can resist the 
temptation to try. In cutting down the sup- 
porting tree, the one first felled is almost 
certain either to slide or to rebound in a way 
which balQes all calculation, and accidents 
from this cause arc frightfully frequent. The 
only safe course is to girdle the second tree. 
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and let both stand Tintil they decay, or until 
some heavy storm sweeps down the incam- 
brance. But thia involves too great a vex- 
ation to the aseman, since hia ambition is to 
see the piece of land he has undertaken to 
clear bereft of every thing but the unsightly 
stumps which attest his skill and bravery. 

Here the fatal consequences of too adven- 
turous daring had brought woe unutterable, 
and we could read volumes of anguished 
thought in the darkening countenance of the 
sufferer, as he rolled his dim eye slowly 
round the circle of youthful countenances and 
■fixed it on the face of Hs. wife. 

" If you and they were provided for — " he 
said, in a faint, husky voice, — and he tried 
to add " but God's will be done ! " 

The words were not fully audible, but the 
feeling was there, for the calm expression 
which belonged to it took gradual possession 
of the sunken features. 

To stay to witness so heart-rending a scene 
would have been worse than useless, for what 
could we do or say? If a stranger " inter- 
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meddleth not with our joy," liow mucb less 
with our sorrow ? 

A lad had been sent fifteen miles for the 
nearest pliysacian, and at this moment a slight 
bustle at the door announced their aniTal. 
As the medical man entered, we withdrew, 
and, setting out once more, drove on with 
overburthened hearts to the next house, which 
was perhaps three miles off. There we ex- 
plained our circumstances and asked for 
lodging, which was very hospitably accorded 
by the sole inmates, an old man and liis wife. 
They had but one room, and much of one of 
its sides was occupied by a carpenter's bench 
and tools ; but the space was stUl large, and 
they had plenty of bedding, so that it was not 
difficult to arrange resting-places for weary 
people. 

After the children were in bed, I looked 
out for a while at a low meadow which lay 
at no great distance from the house, now co- 
vered with a splendid show of fire-flies. The 
moon had not yet risen, and, the evening 
being somewhat cloudy, the effect of this ever- 
changing expanse of green light was most 
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brilliant. Yet all was saddened for the time 
by the impression of the scene we had just 
quitted. The busy flitting, the appearing 
and disappearing of these shining creatures, 
seemed to image only the efforts, the successes, 
and the disappointments of human life ; and 
I was glad, at length, to forget in sleep fatigue 
and heavy thoughts^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



" The weight of thin sad time -we mnsl otcy ; 
Speak what ve feel, not wMt we thought to eay." 



So soon, and bo soundly, did we reat after a 
weary day, that, when we were awakened by 
a loud hammering, wc supposed the night was 
gone, and the old carpenter had rieen to his 
daily labour. He had a candle, however, 
and I lay idly watching his moTements, and 
noting the various operations of planing and 
shaping, tilt 1 became aware that his businesB 
was none other than the framing of a last 
receptacle for one of the tenants of the 
narrow house. I now remembered, too, that 
it waa Sunday morning. 

" Are you really making a coffin ? " I asked, 
as if such work could be strange any where. 

" Surely I am," said the old man, " and 
for a good neighbour too." 

" For whom, pray ? " 
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" Seth Mallory you know ; you saw him 
ia the evening; he was the man that got 
hurt yesterday." 

" Mallory 1 he it; dead then ! and ao soon." 

" No t I believe he warn't quite gone 
when they came and brought me the measure. 
You know they'll want to bury him pretty 
Boon ^cause the weather's so warm." 

The idea nearly curdled my blood. A 
coffin for the still living husband and father I 
My thoughts recurred to that agonised coun- 
tenance, and its look of manly care and love 
for the dear ones he was leaving. 

" Is it possible lus body was measured for 
the grave while he waa still alive ? " 

"Oh, he was past knowing any thing) 
poor fellow, and tJiey got his wife out of the 
room for a few minutes. You know, ma'am, 
such things must be done, and the sooner 
the better," said the old man, as he stooped 
over his work. 

He himself had nearly reached the limit 

of human life, and the few scattered hairs 

which still remained on his temples shone 

like silver in the light of the one dim candle ; 

p 2 
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yet he wrought away cheerily at the strong 
man's coffin, whistling occasionally to him- 
self 33 the ghastly object asBumed the proper 
shape. 

He might have peraomfied Death as he 
fashioned this emblem of mortality, but it 
ivould have been Death in a mild and kind 
form. And is not this Death's usual form ? 
And why do wc ever picture hun otherwi.«e ? 

As much of the night was still to come, 
I tried to turn away and forget the scene 
and its associations ; but in vain. My eyes 
were fascinated to the spot, and I lost not 
a step of the process. A white lining was 
tacked to the sides ; the cover was shaped, 
and smoothed, and fitted, and screwed 
home ; and, to my excited mind, the body, 
still warm with scarce departed life, was 
pressed within these dark and narrow bounds. 
Why are we trained from infancy to such 
gloomy and terrifying views of all that be- 
longs to this universal and ine\itable change? 

Day dawned before the work was finished, 
and the old man, carefully extinguishing his 
candle and setting open the door, put the 
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last touches to it by the cold grey light of 
morning. He Btained the white wood with 
some reddish composition, and then, after 
turning it in every direction, and surveying 
it with a look of profeaeional complacency, 
set it up agfunet the outside of the house to 
dry in the beams of the rising sun. 

We were at breakfast when two young 
men came for the coffin. 

"What time did he die?" asked the old 



" He breathed till about midnight ; but 
he never spoke after dark." 

" Ay ! " aaid the old lady, " I thought he 
would die about the turn of the tide. ^Vheu 
do they bury him ? " 

" This afternoon, after meeting." 

This strange custom obtainB here almost 
universally. A dead body is seldom kept in 
the house more than one night, and some- 
times not even one. More esi>ecially if an 
opportunity occurs to bury the dead on 
Sunday is the last rite hastened; since the 
presence of a minister of religion, and a day 
of leisure and of best clothes, are all con- 
p 3 
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venient. Such haste scenia more excusable 
under such circumstances, when we consider 
the condition and habits of the country ; 
but there are cases where it looks like an 
indecent or a superstitious haste to get rid 
of a painful object. The superstitious 
feeling is not, perhaps, very common; but 
there are some who are, as they eay, 
" afraid " of the bodies of their nearest 
friends. This is generally found, if at all, 
in young people ; and it arises, probably, 
from their having been bred in neighbour- 
hoods so far scattered that deaths came 
seldom under their notice. 

The meeting of that day was held in a 
large bam some miles distant. It was a 
quarterly meeting of one of the sects most 
numerous in this country, and great numbers 
attended from every direction. The central 
part, or " bay " of the bam, was filled with 
seats of rough boards, and a long seat for 
the preachers was enclosed after the same 
style. The place waa so crowded, that even 
after many men and boys had perched them- 
selves on beams and other out-of-the-way 
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places, there were etill numbers wlio re- 
mained in their waggons, drawn up aa near 
as might be, ao as to be able to hear all 
that was said. And this was not difficult, 
for in moat cases the speakers, who were 
seven in number, exerted their lungs in a 
way that I had seldom beard equalled. 

In spite of many unpleasant circumstances, 
naturally inseparable from a gathering of 
this kind, the scene was very impressive. 
The greatest attention prevailed, and there 
was an air of reverence and devotion which 
is not always the attendant on the long- 
drawn aisle and the solemn organ. The 
speakers adverted more than once to the 
circumstances of our Saviour's birth; and 
indeed nothing could be more natural than 
the connection which brought that humble 
yet glorious scene to mind. It was needless, 
then, to warn us against deapiaing our place 
of meeting. The idea had already conse- 
crated it to purposes of worship. 

The preachers all spoke in turn, but of 

couree each briefly. Prayer and singing 

came between these short sermona; the 

p 4 
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singing eeemed Bpootaneous, as no liymnS 
were given out. One of the ministers would 
begin singing without any previous notice, 
and aa if taking it for granted that eveiy 
body would be able to join, as, indeed, many 
did, forming a choral eweU of wUd and 
solemn melody. The sacrament followed, 
and it was administered and received with 
much appearance of earnest devotion. Ere 
yet the holy rite was finished, the body of 
the unfortunate Mallory, and with it his 
weeping wife and her bereaved children, were 
all in the midst before wc were aware. The 
coffin was placed on tressels before the 
preacher's desk; and after the communion, 
one of the ministers, one who had been long 
a neighbour of the deceased, pronounced a. 
funeral sermon — unpremeditated of course, 
— but who could lack most touching topics 
of instruction on such an occasion as this ? 

Funeral hymna were now sung, and prayer 
offered for the afflicted family ; and then the 
whole multitude followed the corpse in solemn 
procession to the burial place. This was a 
sweet, lonely spot, enclosed, even in the 
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heart of the wilderness, with pious care. 
There were many tall trees left standing, 
and beneath them a few graves, marked only 
by a piece of wood at the head and feet. In 
silence was the dust committed to its kindred 
dust, — in silence, if we except many a sob, — 
and when all was done, a venerable old man, 
in the name of the family, thanked friends 
and neighbours for their aid and sympathy, 
and, with a bow of his silvery head, dismissed 
the assembly. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

" AJl tbe plain 
Cover'd with thick embattled squadrons, bright 
Chaiiots, and Bamiug arms, and fiery steeds, 
Reflectiiig bUze oa blaze." 

Milton. 



Half a day's easy diiving transported ub 
{rom tliis scene of primitiTO Bimplicity and 
nideneas to a beautiful and populous town, 
whose hotel, spacious and elegant, and ex- 
ceedingly well managed, offered some tempt- 
ation to an extended stay, after our homely 
lodging at the old carpenter's and sundry 
others not much more desirable. These con- 
trasts are very striking in a new country. 
The settlement has been sudden and yery 
unequal, and you emei^c from the untouched 
forest, through which you have been thread- 
ing your way long enough almost to forget 
that there are such things as dwellings and 
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encloBureSj upon highly ciiltivated famia 
and busy v-illages. These contrasts we may 
find iu travelling in any country ; but they 
are more striking in these newly-settled re- 
gions, because of the wild freshness of the 
aspect of nature in the inter\'ening tracts- 
Immense trees give an air of grandeur to the 
landscape, and the absence of every thing 
like fence or dividing line inspires ideas of 
such profound solitude, that the sudden ap- 
parition of man and the traces of his busy 
hand produce a feeling akin to suqiriae. 

After we left the woods we came out upon 
what had been, a few years since, a small 
prwrie, now covered with loads of noddmg 
gr^n, swayed by every passing breeze into 
the semblance of golden-brown billows- 
There ore few more beautiful sights than a 
wheat-field, full half a mile square, jierfectly 
level, and unbroken by any thing, save, per- 
haps, here and there a fine old tree pro- 
mising a noon-tide shelter to the reapers. 
One does not wonder that such views sug- 
gested to the poets of old the images of 
laughter and song. 
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The prairie-land passed, our road was log- 
causewayj — a long straight track through a 
dead swamp, — and m this all horrors are 
expressed, all mud holes, all thumps, — all 
impossibility of turning out. This was a 
pretty place in which to meet a political 
convention ! a new kind of locomotive of 
immeasurable power, not very easily man- 
aged except by adepts- 
It was a formidable apparition certainly ; 
and we were fain to shrink into mfinitesimal 
nothingness, and to find a place for our outer 
'wheels on the sloping ends of the corduroy, 
even at the risk of a souse into a sea of black 
mud, for there was a deep ditch on either 
side. The chance that even our sober steeds 
would endure the clatter of drums and fifes, 
cymbals and triangles — noisy orators and 
still noisier singers — was small, but there 
■was no retreat ; and we remained perched 
on our " bad eminence " until the whole 
procession had passed. 

There were perhaps thirty vehicles, of 
which the smallest were large waggons with 
four horses each. There were gaily-painted 
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barges — " cancwa " I ought to say, in the 
spirit of tho day — mounted on wheels, aud 
drawn by unnumbered, if not innumerable, 
steeds, and containing crowds of people ; 
every man and every horse bearing a banner, 
inscribed either with high-sounding patri- 
otiem on a lar^e scale, or with electioneer- 
ing squibs on a small one. There were 
rectangular countenances, drawn evidently 
with the aid of compass and square, and 
haloed round with snow-white fleece ■ — ac- 
credited representations of the much-die- 
figured father of our country ; then, again, 
faces wherein a very long drooping nose was 
surmounted by a pair of eyes that seemed 
running into one, — awful travesties of the 
visage of the popular candidate. There 
were golden eagles spreading their gorgeous 
wings amid the stars, on fields of silt blue as 
their own heaven, and racoons enough (in 
effigy) to have fed the whole national eyrie, 
if golden eagles could cat. A huge ball 
was rolled along, with great appearance of 
effort, by several men ; and these actors, by 
tlieir shouted watchwords and their various 



^gntficant decorations, gave iia to under- 
stand that the said ball typified the interests 
of their favourite. A miniature It^-cabin, 
the very fac-simile of those by the road-side, 
mounted on a platform spaeious enough to 
carry much of the out-door arrangement 
of a settler's primitive eatablishment, was 
drawn by a long string of oxen, the tips of 
whose homa streamed with flags and knots of 
gay ribbon. The emblems which met the 
eye every moment embraced all degrees of 
ingenuity and ab8ui"dity, and the costume of 
those who exhibited them was almost equally 
various. 

Here was an Indian, in blue and red p^t 
and a feather-petticoat, bearing a banner with 
the inscription, " our best brave ; " there 
an impersonation of liberty, strait-laced and 
auxiflus, in pink ribbons and black priinella 
boots. Now a car, from which an orator was 
setting forth in no inelegant terms tlie pre- 
tensions of the idol ; and anon another, bearing 
his image, in the act of presenting a horse to 
a minister. Under the influence of omni- 
potent corduroy, the minister, first tottering 
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like Mr. Stig^na, abominably knocked down 
hiB benefactor, and the horse sympathetically 
tumbled on them both and completed the py- 
ramid. 

Such trifling disasters passed unfelt and 
almost unnoticed in the enthusiasm of the 
hour. Beneath all the little oddities which 
are ahnost inseparable from the getting up of 
a popular show on bo large a scale with rather 
incongruous materials, there was evidently 
an under-current of warm feeling and genuine 
interest which makes every thing respectable ; 
and however one might feel disposed to laugh 
at some particulars of the exhibition, there 
was an impreaaiyeness about the whole which 
mode one sensible of " the majesty of the 
people." For my own part I confess that 
this immense moving mass of life, with its al- 
ternations of warlike music, animated declam- 
ations, and sweet chorus of female voices, 
caused the blood to tingle in my veins, and 
my heart to overflow at my eyes. Sympathy 
has wondrous power, and, after waiting till 
the whole grotesque train had passed, we 
drove to the end of the corduroy, and then 
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turned about and, with a host of other gazera, 
followed the multitude. 

The place of destination was a grove whose 
sylvan beauty never could be surpassed, even 
in Michigan, which ia all groves. It was at 
no great distance from the road, but it waa in 
all the wildness of nature, and looked as if the 
axe had never yet profaned its hallowed ^lea. 
Here, in the midst of primeval solitude and 
silence, a great stage had been hastily erected, 
and, facing it, a wide amphitheatre of rough 
benches, the whole roofed in by noble oaks 
and maples, with " unpierced shade." 

Rapidly, and with a silence and regularity 
which bespoke thorough drilling, did the im- 
mense assemblage dispose itself appropriately 
over the broad area, — the orators and offi- 
cials taking their places upon the platform, 
where the banners were planted and arranged 
in very effective drapery, ■ — the ladies on the 
front seat next the music, and the common 
world on the remaining benches. 

The Marseillaise was now perfonned,— with 
verses by a native poet of course, — and the 
entire company joined in the chorua with an 
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entliuaiasiii which imparted a atentorian en- 
ergy to their " moet sweet voices." A mar- 
ehal now aanounced that a clergyman present 
would " make a prayer," and the multitude 
etood, with heads uncovered and in a throbbing 
silence, till it was finialied. Then the band 
played, and the ladies sang, " Hail Colmnbia ! " 
and ^;ain the leafy cjinopy quivered to the 
excitement of the hour. Then came the 
speechea, blazing with patriotism, and touch- 
ing, in their wide scope, on every disputed 
and disputable point in politics. And here 
1 was much amused with the discreet timing 
of the cheers, which was performed by a 
young gentleman furnished with a flag, which 
he waved most graciously, bowing at every 
shout, as if to thank the " good friends, kind 
friends, sweet friends " who took his hints in 
such good part 

The " sentiments " were drank at intervals 
in very innocent liquids, so that, if there was 
truth in the rapture of the hour, it was not 
wine that brought it out. Every body 
seemed to feel to the heart's core all the 
privileges, advantages, rights, grievances, ami 

VOL. I. Q 
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hopes, on which the chosen orators harangued 
80 warmly, and I doubt not that vowa were 
made thiit day which told afterwards for 
good or evil in opinion and action. 

All this lime the eun had been trying his 
best to look in ujjon the animated scene ; and 
although his vertical rays scarce succeeded in 
chequering here and there a portion of the 
well-trodden greensward, yet the atmosphere 
confessed his power so unreservedly, that 
some of the ladies began to be very restless, 
and some even threatened an interlude of 
ffdnting-fit^ 

So it was judged best to adjourn for 
rcfreBhment ; and, on the announcement, all 
was renewed anunation in a moment. The 
band played; the marshals shouted; the 
banners waved; the ladies fluttered; and 
the result of all was a very long proceesion 
on foot, in which " woman," as the toasts 
have it, bore a conspicuous part ; each fair 
hand carrying a bough, which our imagin- 
ations were bound to convert into palm or 
laurel (I spare the " Bimam wood," O 
reader !), and every swan-like throat trilling 
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with most patriotic sentimenta married to 
popular airs, and stirring every heart as with 
the BOund of a trumpet. 

The long array passed over an open glade 
where the sun's rays were of the strongest ; 
but this served only to enhance the delicious 
coolness of the shade, which soon enveloped 
us — a shade, to fonn which even the dense 
woods had been aided by great awnings, 
and bowers within bowers formed of im- 
mense branches and thick-leaved vines. 
These varied and far-reaching canopieii. 
adorned with wreaths of wild flowers and 
gay flags with emblematic devices, formed a 
splendid dining-hall, within whose circuit 
all the rural luxuries that the most laborious 
search could procure had been displayed, 
with a taste which, though it might not 
shine in more cultivated regions, certainly 
did honour to the western wilderness. Huge 
venison pasties, such as (if we may believe 
veracious chroniclers) kings have ere now 
revelled in ; wild turkeys, prodigious as any 
tame ones to be found at the Sublime Porte ; 
roast pigS) delicate and crisp as those which 
Q 2 
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run about the land of Cockwgne, crying 
" Who'll eat me ? " chickens in all attitudes, 
and pork under all disguises. Thcae were 
among the more solid and noticeable items 
of good cheer. But to give even a passing 
glance at the feminine contributions belong- 
ing to the department of the dessert, and in 
the preparation of which all the female skill 
of the county had been, as it were, brought 
to a focus,^ — thia were a hopeless task, and 
especially to one who could not even guess 
at the names of half the recondite com- 
positione that adorned the " lily lawn." 

Here and there might be observed some- 
thing in contrast to the general good taste ; 
such as an unfortunate stag, roasted (or half- 
roaated) whole, and standing, antlers and all, 
as if alive ; only, alaa ! " upon another foot- 
ing now I " propped in his erect posture by 
flower-wreathed sticks, and, in this position, 
sliced and eaten, after a fashion which ought 
to have sickened any but Abyssinians, 

The immortal Johnny-cake figured imder 
every conceivable form ; round and square, 
rhomboid and ijarallelopipedon ; stuck with 
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roses, or basted with gravy ; Johnny -cake 
waa every where — " She was the universe." 
Hard cider there was none, — an inevitable 
omii^ion ; for either it had been all consuiacd 
at previous conventions, or the apple-trees of 
the neighbourhood belonged to the oppoeite 
party, and there was none to be had. The 
song of " Drink to me only with thine 
eyes " might have been appropriate, as Bug- 
gesting some consolation in this emergency, 
but I believe the devotees pledged each 
other in the pure element ; indeed I should 
judge it must have been so, from tlie 
exceeding order and good hiunour of the 
day. 

The zest with which the people, indi- 
vidually and collectively, attacked the goodly 
array, would have silenced the veriest croaker 
on the subject of western agues. 

Talk of city feasts I Your true alderman 
never earns an all-aanctifying appetite by 
rising three hours before day, and walkii^ 
ten or twenty miles without tasting food 
beyond a crust of bread. He can never 
know the true gusto of roast pig, far less of 
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Johnny-cake. When he sits down at six to 
his turtle, he may indeed have eaten " no- 
thing to signify " since lunch ; but that very 
lunch and its unconsidered consequences 
have stolen away all the piquancy from hia 
dinner ; and he might rationally, in his cha- 
racter of gourmet, envy the hardy back- 
woodsman his simplest cheer, with the ac- 
companinnent of his ordinary and sometimcB 
rather importunate appetite. On this especial 
occasion, there was not only the well-earned 
relish, but the choicest opportunity for its 
gratification ; and the result must be left to 
the imagination of the reader. 



Wliat changes may be wrought in one 
little hour I Where be now the shining 
roast — the delicate boiled— the jjirie's — the 
pyramids — the temples — the universal 
Johnny-cake ? 

The "banquet-hall deserted,"— the the- 
atre with its latest lamp expiring ■ — the once 
trim deck after a sharply contested action — 
these are ead images ; but such a table 
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afiter all are satisfied save a few voracious 

strollers ! 



We waited not to hear the concluding 
address. It may have been a good one, — 
I dare say it was, — but I fear it fell upon 
dull ears. We hastened onward, passed the 
log-^museway again, and reached the fine 
hotel at ' two hours before the pro- 
cession re-entered the town. We retired 
early after the fatigues of the day, foi^etting 
that there might be such a thing as a ball- 
room at House. 

Fatal error \ Those who had marched, 
and shouted, and sung, and eaten in honour 
oi' their far-distant favourite, thought not 
the rites complete until they had expended 
the remainder of their energies in dancing. 
Violins squeaked without stint or mercy, 
and, till grey dawn, did the house quiver in 
unison with the superhuman efforts of pa- 
triotic heels and elbows. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

^eaes like these doth vann remembrsnoe glide 
[uignUloD rolls its ceaseleis tid«." 

Mrs. SiooDBNEE. 



The fatigue of eye and ear, — ■ the heat, the 

dual, the din of yesterday, and, after all, the 
aieepleae night, — made repose really ne- 
cesaary ; and we lounged away the moming, 
visiting seyeral frienda, and surveying, under 
their guidance, what was best worth notice 
in the village and its neighbourhood. The 
place stands on rising ground, and commands 
a fine view of the surrounding country, then 
smiling in soft summer loveliness, and di- 
versified every where with wood and water, 
though destitute of any strLking features, 
if we except the one deep dell, whose full 
and rapid stream forms the wealth of the 
village. 

" Hard times " had made no impreBsion on 
the Bwect face of nature. Not afrown reproved 
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the ungrateful grumbler, man; who, if he 
cannot find the superfluity which is required 
by an insatiable thirst for diBtinction, over- 
looks and contemns the kind care tliat richly 
provides for all liis real wants. All was 
peace, industry, and abundance, and the 
heart could not but dilate with pleasure at 
the sight of a multitude of objects, all typi- 
cal of the overflowing goodness of God, and 
callii^ upon his rational creatures for " the 
honour due unto his name." 

We were moat hospitably treated — for the 
spirit of hospitahty is not conflned to the cot- 
tages of the west — and our kind entertjuners 
proposed several plans for a pleasant evening ; 
but the one which proved most attractive was 
a visit at the houseof a clergyman with whom 
we had some acquaintance, and who was to 
receive all the world within five miles of 

, in the form of that relic of prinutive 

puritanism known among us as a " donation 
party." We had heard of this custom — a 
general visit to the clergyman, each guest 
bringing something by way of offering, — 
and we were delighted with the oppor- 
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tunity of assisting at one — "assisting" 
^ la Franqaise, I mean. 

We presented ourselves, by special re- 
quest, at an early hour; but, early as it was, 
dozens of good plain folks from the country- 
had preceded us. Some, indeed, we were 
told, had been on the ground since breakfast 
time. ATc always do things in earnest here. 
When we aay, " Come and spend the day" — 
we should stare to see the invited guest come 
at two o'clock, just as we had put away the 
dinneivdishes, and taken out our knitting- 
work or our patch-work for the afternoon. 
Avis au leeteur, in case he ventures to invite a 
western friend without specifying the hour. 

But, as we were saying, some good ladies 
had taken time by the forelock, and here 
they were, beginning already to yawn 
(covertly) and to long for their tea. Two 
great baskets in the hall were already pretty 
well filled with bundles of yarn, woollen 
stockings of all sizes (sure to fit, in a clergy- 
man's family), rolls of home-made flannel, 
mysterious parcels enveloped in paper, and 
bags which looked as if they might contain a 
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great many precious ttings. Flocks of com- 
pany were arriving, and no one empty- 
handed ; 80 that the " removal of the de- 
posits " became a measure of necessity, and 
the contents of the two baskets were trans- 
ferred to some reservoir up stairs. Before 
the baskets had been restored to their placee, 
there was some embarrassment among the 
new comers as to the proper bestowment of 
their contributions, etiquette requiring that 
an lur of mysterious reeerve should be ob- 
served. But the difficulty was obviated by 
the arrival of a handsome tea-table, borne 
by two young men as the representatives of 
a little knot who had hit upon this pretty 
thought of a present for the minister's lady. 
Upon this the tasteful class of offerings were 
displayed to good advantage ; and I observed 
a study-lamp, a richly-bound Shakspeare, 
and a bronze inkstand with proper appur- 
tenances. Among the more magnificent 
were a standing fire-screen elegantly wrought, 
and a pair of footstools, on which the skill 
of the cabinet-maker had done its utmost in 
displaying to advantage very delicate em- 
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broidery. The Yariety, as well as the beauty 
of the gifts, was very ingeniouB ; and nobody 
could find fault with a handBume purse filled 
with gold, bearing, in minute letters wronght 
into ita bead-work, the inscription, " To 

the Reverend Mr. , from the young 

men of his church." 

When BO many people, young and old, 
were collected with a Idnd purpose, and 
under circumatanccB which levelled, for the 
time, aU distinctions, conversation wae not 
likely to flag. In truth, the general com- 
plaeeney evinced itself in a ceaseless stream 
of talk, with only a moderate infusion of 
scandal, for every body was present. The 
old ladies chatted soberly among themselves, 
and their husbands talked polities in comers. 
The young ladies fluttered about busily, as 
in duty bound; for on them devolves, by 
inviolable usage, all the ministering neces- 
sary on the occasion; all the reception of 
the company and bestowing of their offer- 
ings ; all care of tea aff^rs, and distribution 
of refreshments in order due. Such a 
dodging of pretty heads, — such dancing of 
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ringlets, — such gleaming of white teeth as 
there was among them I I scarcely won- 
dered that the young men became a little 
bewildered, and forgot where they ought to 
stand, and had to be ordered about or turned 
out into the hall to make room for the more 
dignified or bulky part of the asBembly, only 
to slip back again upon the first op[>ortumty. 
So much youthful beauty is not collected 
every day, and especially beauty endowed 
with such a pretty bttle coquettish station 
of command. I cannot doubt that nmch 
execution was done, and, in truth, there 
were some very obvious symptoms — but I 
shall not betray. 

The clergyman's lady occupies rather an 
equivocal station on these occasions. She is 
not exactly in the position of hostess; for 
every article set before the company ie fur- 
nished by themselves, and all the ordinary 
attentions are rendered by the young stew- 
ardesses of the hour; so the dominie's lady 
has only to smile and look happy, and to 
show by her manner that she is gratified by 
the interest evinced; and if to this she 
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superadd good talking powers, and can en- 
tertain those of her gueata who are not 
particular!}' easy to entertain, she has accom- 
plished all that is expected of her. And all 
thla the fair and lady-like heroine of the 
present occasion did very sweetly. 

The tea hour drew on, and now the jnSlee 
began to assume a business-like air. The 
scampering reminded me of " Puss in the 
comer," such was the sudden chase for seats. 
The old ladies put away their knitting, and 
their spouses began to spread their handker- 
chiefs on their knees, at the first rattle of the 
tea-spoons. Those who were not so fortunate 
as to secure seats insinuated themselves as 
near as possible bi tables and mantel-pieces 
which might serve to hold the anticipated 
good cheer. 

The younger gentlemen officiated as foot- 
men; and they had an arduous task. Over 
and above the bearing of great trays of tea 
and coffee, and bounteous salvers of cake, 
biscuits, sandwiches, cheese, tongue, and all 
that belongs both to city and country tea- 
table, they had, in addition, to attend to the 
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contradictory directions of a host of ca- 
pricious mistresses of the ceremonies, who 
delighted in perplexing them, and who gave 
orders and counter-orders for the very pur- 
pose of seeing them go on bootless errands 
and get laughed at for their pains. But 
they bore all very good-humou redly, and 
managed to render sometliing like a return 
to their fwr tyrants, by persuading the old 
ladies to drink as much tea a^ possible, and 
commending and urging the excellence of 
the coffee to the gentlemen in such sort that 
an extra supply was required, and the dam- 
sels' elbows were fain to sue for quarter. 
After all were served, the attendants were 
at liberty to provide for themselves, and, 
whatever may have been left for them to eat 
and drink, I can testify that they had 
abundance of talking and laughing. 

I ought sooner to have mentioned that the 
pastor in whose behalf such general interest 
was shown was a person accustomed to 
society, and an adept in the beat power of 
hospitality — that of making every one feci 
welcome and at ease. Mr. —— was every 
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where, and in every body's thouglita. Grave 
with the old, gay with tlie young, and cheer- 
ful with all, he was in every respect the life 
and soul of the occasion, and each felt the 
time spent in conversation with him to have 
been the sweet " of the night." An envi- 
able power ! and one possessed in its perfec- 
tion only by those whose hearts are full of 
kindly sympathies, — who are what othere 
only try to appear. 

After the bustle attendant upon serving 
the tea had subsided, the conversation gradu- 
ally, and as if spontaneously, took a more 
serious turn; and, before we were aware, 
the sweet and solemn notes of a hymn, well 
supported in all its parts, stole upon the ear, 
and hushed ail lighter sounds. When several 
stanzas bad been sung, the clergyman, after 
a short address, invited all present to unite 
in prayer and thanksgiving to the bounteous 
giver of all good ; and thus seriously closed 
a very cheerful evening, without any violent 
transition or unpleasant contrast. 

This custom of donation parties certainly 
seems to belong to a very priniitive and 
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Buiiple state of society, yet its observance is 
by no meana limited to these newly settled 
Dns. Wherever New Englanders have 
given a tone, these little gatherings have 
\ been introduced ; and though there are va^ 
rioue opinions as to the general question 
whether this is the beat or even a good way of 
contributing to the support of a clergyman, 
people generally unite in them very heartily, 
which affords at leaat a presumption in their 
favour. This very union is something. Ah 
&r as I have been able to observe, they cer- 
tainly have the one good effect of creating a 
nearer personal interest in the pastor and IiIn 
I family ; and whatever tends to draw closer 
and nearer the ties which bind minister and. 
people may not be lightly discouraged ; for 
in this calculating and utilitaiian age the 
dangers lie on the opposite side — the side 
I of proud indifference and chilling neglect, 
I the most discouraging and impracticable of 
[^ bU atmospheres for a minister of religion. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" ImpeU'd. vrilh Mefs unceasing, to pnnne 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the vicK 
That, like the uircle Ijounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, jet as I follow, flies I " 

GOLDSmTH. 

Homeward once more. Skiee and bowers 
of fwry-land, but most earthly corduroy, 
and Home few mud-holes that would have 
suited well a still grosser sphere. Endless 
wheat-fields; Indian com glittering in the 
aunbeams as the morning wind dashed the 
dew from its broad leaves ; rich pastares, 
where a few maples, kindly left alive, formed 
shady lounges for the cattle ; quiet streams, 
in which the cows were very sensibly stand- 
ing half leg deep, browsing occasionally upon 
the overhanging boughs ; -^ such were the 
common-place objects that served to give an 
interest to oui- journey homewards. The 
road by which we were returning was a 
closely settled one, crossed, however, here 
and there by a tract of deep shade, in which 
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the solitude of creation seemed never to have , 
been disturbed ; and in one part, passing 
through a strip of unbroken prairie, scarcely 
tenanted, except by wild-fowl and other free 
pensioners of nature. 

Joking along slowly, under a blistering 
sun, across this shelterless tract, we saw, far 
in the prairie, a moving object, which we 
took at first for some wild animal, whose 
outline the dazzling nature of the light pre- 
vented our tracing distinctly ; but presently, 
when the strange figure moved towards us, 
which it did rapidly enough when we came 
within its range, it proved to be no prairie 
wolf, but a human being, oddly accoutred, 
and exhibiting considerable perplexity. He 
would walk a few steps forward, and then, 
shading his eyes with his hand, gaze ear- 
nestly around him. Then turning again to 
our side, he would seem resolved to reach 
the road, yet, after a few moments, turn and 
gaze wistfully as before. At length we c^ne 
within speaking distance, and our wild beaat 
turned out an English gentleman, who seemed 
to have been gunning on the prairie. The 
u 2 
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capacious pockets of a very curious-looking 
jacket were stuffed with prairie hens, and, 
ini<tead of a liat, a silk pocket-handkerchief 
wsa tied aboiit the dissolving head of the 
aportsman. We could do no less than stop, 
and enquire the cause of his evident pei^ 
plexity. 

" Pray — I beg your pardon — hut can you 
observe anything on the prairie ? " he eald, 
pulling the kerchief from his head, and 
wiping his brow with a half-diatracted air. 

We tried faithfully, standing on tiptoe in 
the waggon, but there was nothing visible 
but the tall, waving grass, and the long 
straight road. Not an object broke the line 
of the horizon except some far distant trees. 

" Well, now," said our new acquaintance, 
" d'ye know, this is so very awkward I these 
prairies of yours — one might as well be on 
the ocean in a cock-boat ; T have been shoot- 
ing on this very ground for four succesalve 
daye, and bagged so many birds every day — 
grouse too — that I couldn't make up my 
mind to quit. But this morning I had de- 
termined should be the last, and I was en- 
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deed further and further; and after I was 
ao loaded that I could BCarcely wali, I still 
saw 80 much aport that I made a pile of game 
on a convenient epot, and put my cap upon 
the heap by way of laud-mark, so that I 
should be quite sure, you know, to find it 
again. Sut, upon my word, I had not 
brought down three birds after this before I 
came to the end of my powder, and then I aet 
out to find ray cap and iny gome, and here 
I am, wandering about these two hours, 
and can see nothing but grass every where. 
It is really excessively awkward " — and again 
he wiped his foreliead, as well he might. 
L He was a gentleman by no means well fitted 
for scouring the prairies under the fer\'orB 
[ rf a summer noon, for he waa short and very 
I &t, and his head was pink and shining as if 
I it had never known " the excrescence of a 
[ moist brain." But he tried to laugh offhii 
I vexation like a wii^e man, saying that lie sup- 
posed a wolf he had shot at early in the 
Oioming hnd devoured cap and game too, by 
fay of revenge for his evil intentions. 
: We were so fortunate ae to have a spare 
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atraw hat — no unusual provision for a smnmeT 
journey hereabouts, — and this the stranger 
gladly adopted, hia crimaoncd countenance 
looming out from beneath its wide brim like 
the rising harvest-moon encountering a stray 
bank of clouda. He accepted also a seat in 
our rough vehicle as far as the next village ; 
and before we had reached our place of des- 
tination, we had Bet him down as a very 
pleasant Englishman indeed. He was full of 
animation, interested in every thing connected 
with this new world, and much more de^rouB 
of gaining information than of impressing 
the " Yankies " with an overwhelming idea 
of his own bom and bred superiority. Such 
an Englishman being almost a wonder in 
America, we cultivated Mr. Sibthorpe accord- 
ingly, and an acquaintance of some dnration 
since that chance encounter on the prturie 
has given us no reason to regi-et having yielded 
to first impressions. 

We reached Mr, Sibthorpe's lodging-place 
— the little village of Temperance — a knot 
of log houses clustering about a blacksmith's 
shop and a " Variety Store " (I quote the 
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sign), just as the world was going to dinner ; 
and Mr. Sibthorpe had so many good things 
to say of hie landlady that we were induced 
to apply to her for our dinner, instead of 
making a pic-nic meal in the woode as we 
had intended. 

The good woman was the picture of neat- 
neea, and ehe waa most appropriately framed, 
for a trinmier cottage sun never ahone upon. 
Every thing sparkled with cleanliness, and 

! the gown and shawl of the poor soul herself 

F had been washed and stnrched until they 
were of a gauzy thinness. Poverty waa 
every where, but it was cheerful, industrious, 
and most tidy poverty, and the manners of 
ihe hostess and her children were such as 

I would have appeared well in far better cir- 
mmstances. Her husband was at his work, 

I the said, and liad taken his noon meal with 
him ; but she had prepared dinner for Mr. 
Sibthorpe, and could soon add to it for our 
sCGOmniodation. 

There were not plates and knives enough 
to allow the children to eat at the same time 
with us, so that it took a good while to 
B 4 
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de8[mtcli the dinner. Meanwhile our newly- 
found aci^uaintance was getting hia " traps " 
together (an expression picked up on thia 
side the water, I guest), and by the time the 
little folks were repacked and ready, he too 
had mounted his shaggy pony, and with well- 
stuffed saddJe-bage, and blanket and boot- 
lioae, stood prepared to ride on with us. 

The road became bad enough as we plunged 
into the " timbered land," ho bad that iast 
driving was out of the question. The late 
heavy rains falling upon land that was never 
shone upon except at noon-day had soaked 
the clayey soil so completely that in many 
places we made our way wltli difficulty ; imd 
at this drawling pace we tntvelled several 
miles. And here our prairie hunter's cheer- 
ful and intelligent conversation served as a 
moat agreeable rehef to the tedious dulneas 
naturally attendant upon rats and mud-holee. 
Mr. Sibthorpc had traveUed a good deal, and 
always with hia eyes open, and he had, beside, 
a fund of enthusiasm and a genuine love for 
ireah, free, and unpolished nature, which waa 
absolutely romantic Hts information vaa 
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exteneive, and his maimer of communicating 
it natural and easy, excluding every idea of 
oetentjttion or arrogance. 

After all, the charm of his converEation 
(to me, at least) waa the tinge of romaace 
which pervaded hia views, and which, un- 
Gonsciouely to himself, probably, gave a 
poetical cast to every Bentiment and opinioo. 
It ia the faahion of the day to laugh at 
romance, yet who Ib not fascinated by a 
genuine exhibition of it ? People who dare 
to be romantic are becoming every day more 
rare. The spirit of the age, analytic?al and 
diaenchnnting a^ it is, is faet eradicating the 
few romantic notionfl that have survived till 
now ; and if any country bids fair to l>e pre- 
eminent in the tearing away of all illnaion 
from the dull realities of life, in the eya- 
tematio exultation of the material above the 
ideal, I fear it is our own. 

We sometimes encounter a foreigner who 
has brought with him the fruit of the seed 
sown by the lore of hia infancy, and who 
will charm ub, in epite of ourselves, into 
something like sympathy with hU passionate 
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estimate of tlie light which imagiimtion can 
shed on the trials and vexatioos of the 
world ; but where ia the American who 
would not blush to be suspected of such 
childish views? 

M. Dc TocciueTille, who has, of all others, 
written of us in the kindliest as well as the 
most profound and discriminating spirit, has 
not failed to perceive, and to warn us of this 
tendency to materialism. He should perfect 
the good work by pointing out some great 
practical remedy, some counteracting power 
or principle, by the aid of which we may- 
apply ourselves to the cultivation of the 
poetical, rather than the proswc estimate of 
things ; learn to crave the intellectual before 
the physical; the beautiful with the true; 
and, above all, the "believing spirit," lately 
so eloquently commended by a countryman 
of our own, in preference to the sceptical, 
into which so many of our thinkers seem to 
be relapsing. 

But what has all this digression to do 
with Mr. Sibthorpe? More tlian appears, 
perhaps ; for the reminiscence of that pleaaant 
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afternoon in the muddy "timbered land" 
brought with it a floating idea of some of 
the many themes upon which our discursive 
talk touched; lightly enough^ but so amu- 
singly, that we could scarce believe the sim 
had set, when the woody way became sud- 
denly embrowned, and the cold dew began 
to fall perceptibly, while we were stiU at 
some distance from our purposed resting- 
place. 




I 



We hastened onward at the expense of some 
terrible thuiupi^, iind half an hour or so 
brought us within hearing at least, if uot 
within sight, of the village where we had 
agreed to [.ass the night. We were made 
aware of our approach to the abodes of men 
by a clatter and howling, a clash of tin pans 
and a beating of drums, which made to- 
getlier a din suiEciently startling after the 
long, dark drive through the forest, where 
nothing was heard beyond the screech of the 
owl, or the occasional bark of a fox. So 
loud and so angry were these warlike sounds, 
that Mr. Sibthorpe concluded at once that 
they must be occasioned by some great po- 
pular commotion. 

" What do you suppose it can be ? " he 
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enquired. "D'ye know I've the grreatest cu- 
riosity to see an American mob ! Do you 
think it can be any thing of that sort ? " 

Our replies damped his hopes. We 
thought any thing elae more likely. And 
very soon we reached the inn, where all was 
as quiet as one could wish, although the 
crowd from which the noise proceeded was 
visible by the light of its own restleea lan- 
terns, at the further end of the street. 

" It's only a parcel of fellers gone to sere- 
nade an old widower that's been a-marrying 
of a young girl, and didn't ask the neigh- 
hours to the wedding — that's all I " said the 
landlord. " If he'd come out and treat 'em, 
they'd go off peaceable ; but he's so spunky 
he won't do that, and 111 warrant ye they'll 
keep up that hullabaloo all night." 

" A charivari in the woody ! " excliumed 
our companion : " an old French custom 
transphinted into these western wilda I You 
certainly have borrowed something from all 
nations. You observe the new year with 
the Dutch, and ' Thanksgiving ' with the 
Yankees ; and I have noticed that you fail 
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not to eat mince-pies religiously with the 
English at Clirigtmae, and cod-fish and po- 
tatoes with Paddy on his saint's day." 

We responded by a wish that the natural- 
iBBtion of holidays had been carried still fur- 
ther, as we have bo few of our own ; and we 
might have been indined to enlarge a little 
upon this point (it being a favourite one), 
but our hoat had no idea of awaiting the 
conclusion of au untimely discussion. 

" Well ! " said he, somewhat testily ; " if 
you're a comin' in, come along; if not, it 
a'n't of no use for me to be a standin' here. 
I've got sacks of things to do." 

Mr. Sibthorpe laughed, as an Englishmaii 
well might, and very good-humouredly re- 
sponded to this crusty speech of our land- 
lord by asking whether he did not consider 
it a part of his businees to wait upon his 
customers. 

" Why, if a man wants a meal's victuale 
for himself, or his folks, or bis dumb crit- 
ters," responded Mr, Hotchkins, " I am ready 
to furnish it ; but I don't calc'late to wait 
upon nobody. D'ye want your horses put 
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Up ? Here, Zack ! take these men's horses 
and put 'em into the stable." Tlicn to the 
guests, — " You can tell him how many oats 
you want 'em to have." 

And with this the mn-keeper went into 
the house to consult the " women-folks," I 
suppose. 

Z&ck was kind enougli to take off our 
luggage, which he placed in the entry ; and 
we seated ourselves in a forlorn parlour, 
with a funeral row of ehMrs and one table, 
on which table stood a sepulcliral lamp, that 
looked as if it had been intended to bum tm 
for ages, making darkness visible, so minute 
was the quantity of flame that glimmered on 
its little wick. 

Tlie evening was very cliilly, as is often 
the case after a day of Intense heat, and wii 
felt the need of fire to dry our dewy gar- 
ment«, as well as to cheer the dark dismal 
parlour. The landlord, who was ftirthcoiiiing 
ution a call, said there was a fire in the bar- 
room, and that the " men-folks " could go 
there, and the women and the children could 
sit in the kitchen. 
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" But coalcln't wc have a fire here ?" < 
" Why, — the fact is — no, not very wol 
You see my woman has slicked up her etove) 
and got her poaj-pot in't and all, and sbtf 
wouldn't lite to have it nasticd up just (at 
one night. I guesH you'd better fix it t'other 
fasliioti." 

And to the kitchen we went, and a very 
nice kitchen it was, with a somewhat printi 
but kindly dame at the head of afiiurs, wb 
made the roay-cheeked damsels under her 
sway fly about so nimbly that our tea waa 
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thing was marvellous, for the kitchen waa 
full of newly ironed sheets, spread on clothe»* 
frames and the bsu^ks of chairs, and steaming 
in the hot air. 

The eating-room felt like a cellar, but 
there waa a fire just kindled in a close stove, 
which, by the time we had finished, began 
to make it quite tolerably warm, — a not 
unusual arrangement in taverns. 

When the children were prepared for bed, 
line must have been very good-natured indeed 
not to observe that the sheets were not of 
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the nnmbet; of those that had just passed 
beneath the smoothiug-iron. 

" How is thia ?" I exclaimed to the maiden 
in attendance; " these Bheeta have been 



" Oh yes, ma'am ! " said she, with a, sunper ; 
" wc ha'n't no new sheets 1" 

" But I must have clean sheets," I sai^ 
in plain English, — " sheets that have not 
been slept in since they were washed." 

" Oh !" exclaimed the young lady, as ii' 
light had suddenly broken in upon her un- 
deretanding ; — "yes — I dare sayl — but, 
you see, ma'am, we've had sich lots of com- 
pany, —there was the dimocratic wig con- 
vention—they slept here two nights — and 
then there was this here log cabin celebra- 
1 — and 80 all of our sheets but these is 
[- a dryin' in the kitchen — not ^red enough 
I yet to put upon the beds, — and we thought 
you'd like these better, 'cause they 're so 
much healthier ! you know damp aheete is 
I dreadful unwholesome — and there ha'n't 
;. nobody slept in these but some iwTy nice 
ft gentlemen [" 
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But all tliis eloquence was wasted 
my prejudiceji, and the chamhermaid, witl 
tosB of her head, went to hasten the airing 
the sheets, while we returned to ^rajt 
the dining-room stove. 

Here we found our gentlemen in cua^ 
Batioii with the landlord, who wa«, with 
hiB odd roughnefls, a very civil sort of m 
aad very fond of hearing himself talk^ ti^ 
though he had shown eo little patience whS 
our prolixity. He seemed to be warmly 
engaged in arguing with Mr. Sibtliorpe 
poiut connected with the vexed question of 
distinctiona in society. 

" Kespectl" he exclaimed; " why ubonld 
I j<how more respect to any man than hs 
does to me ? Because he weara a finer coat? 
his ooat don't do mo any good. Does h» 
pay his taxes any better than I do ? Jb h^ 
xuy kinder to his tamity? Does he act move 
honestly by liia neighhom*? Will he ham, 
K higher place in heaven than I shall ? Show 
me the man that's a better man thaa 1 aaa^, 
and you'll see if I don't treat him with r*-< 
Bpect ! But to fawn and cringe bttfore -a 
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fellow-critter, because he's got more inwiiey 
tJian I have, is agin my prinniples. I eWnH 
help to blow up nobody's i>ride." 

" But," peraiated Mr. Sibthoq>e, wuiving, 
however, the main i|uesti»n, as one mnst al- 
ways do in similar cases, " are you sure that 
it IB not your own pride that makeg the dif- 
ficulty ? OticrwiBe, what could l>e easier 
than to retx^inise those different grades in 
society which have always l>een marked since 
tie beginnii^ of time, and in all probability 
will continue to be so as long as earth en- 
-duroc, in epite of the resistance of those who 
iire unwilling to foster any l>ody'fl pride but 
I idiejr own ? " 

' Ahl stop a little!" rejoined the land- 
lord ; " there's where you go too far ! You 
I ^tihiuk these ranks and distinctions will go on 
ft jlJways, because you wish they aliould go on. 
1 / believe they are coming to an end as faet 
I «e the earth rolls round. In my opinion this 
I eternal Yankee nation ha» set the example to 
I fix the rest of the world, and before many 
1 years is gone by, there won't be a man in 
England that'll take off hig hat to the Queen 
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unless she maltea ter mannera first, 
men- — and women too — waa bom not only 
free but equal; and equal they've got to be, 
on earth as well aa in heaven." 

" Well ! " said Mr. Sibthorpe, with Ij 
usual good humour, " I am glad to have mol 
at last with one consistent American. Yinj 
believe in the equal rights of all huinai 
beings. You are not for exalting one clal 
of men at the expense of another, or dfl 
pressing any class that another may live \ 
pride and luxury at their expense." ' 

" No, indeed ! " said our host, with a -viij 
tuouB severity depicted in his eountenanoB 
" Give every man a fair chance, that's what 
I say ; and then we can see what stuff he's 
made of. Outside a'n't nothing." 

" You are not one of those," continue^ 
Mr. Sibthorpe, " who would shut a man oirt 
from all the privileges of society because God 
had given him a black skin. You would look 
only at hia worth, his abilities, or his piety j 
you would be willing to associate with hii%B 
and assist him in maintaining his just natural'] 
rights in spite of a cruel prejudice " 
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■ " Whatuponairthareyou talkingabout?" 
exclaimed our fiost, quite aghast at tliia. 
sweeping couclusion. " I ahould ra'ally be 
glad to know li' you meau to insult me ! Are 
you a-talking of niggers V Do you suppose 
I look upon a nigger ai< 1 do upun a wliite 
man? Do you tliiiik I am sich a fool as not 
to know who the Alricans is? Should I 
put myaeif upon an equality with the seed oi' 
Cain, that waa done over black to show that 
they waa to be sarvaiits and the sarvauts of 
Barvants ? I'm no Abolitionist, thank God ! 
I tad if you'm one, the sooner you get back to 
I your own country the better." 

' I have not been long enough in your 
liBfuf of liberty^ eaid Mr, Sibthorpe, with a 
I quiet smile, " to have enrolled myself under 
I imy of your party banners. I only wished 
I to ascertain how far you carried your creed 
[ «!' equality : and I find you draw the line, 
like most of your countrymen, juat where 
I your interest or your inclinations indicate. I 
a now see veiy plainly why you think there 
I nught to be no distinction of ranks in tbe 
Fworld." And without waiting for the augry 
8 3 
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reply which Bcemed labouring in the mind 
of the landlord, Mr, Sibthorpe bade good' 
fright, and desired to be shown to his room. 

" What prejudiced critters these ElngKeb 
is ! " aaid our hoHt as he left the rixtm. 

We thought the observation true enoogb 
in the main, but not particularly appHcaMe 
to our friend of the prairie, who had evi- 
dently seen the world with too philosoplrio 
an eye to be a mere Englishman. To those 
who have been so happy as to meet with an 
English gentleman of this character, one for 
whom nature, education, and travel have all 
done much, I need hardly say how very de- 
lightful is such companiontihip. Agreeable 
Englishmen are much more like each other 
than agreeable Americans. Whether their 
nationality of feeling le so strong aa to givo 
always a predominating tone to the character, 
whatever be its diBtinctivo points, or whether 
they derive a more obvious national resem- 
blance from the poseeasiun of fixed standaids 
of taste, cdiicnlion, and manners, I have nut 
had an opportunity of judging. The fact has 
struck me frequently. 
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Mr. Sibthorpe continued to be our com- 
(Hinion for the rest of our htnuewanl journey, 
and we were plenaed to learn from him that 
lie had actually purchased a fann about 
twenty milea from our cottage, and intended 
pHJving to hia own BatiefactioQ the delights 
,of American forest life. 

Why do you Bmile ? " said he. 

Did I smile ? " was the reply, fautf de 

IX. 

Yes, indeed ; but you have not seen Mrs. 
Sibthorpe, she is more romantic, if ho you 
coll it, more indifferent to uutward appliuncee, 
even than L To rove in the summer wooda 
and rend, or gather wild HowerH, makes a 
paradise for her." 

" But we have long — very long win- 



' " More charming etill, if possible I Fine 
bracing air for exercise during the day, and 
long quiet evenings for your favourite pur- 
Buits : no wheels thundering on the pave- 

I ment to break in upon the dreama of fancy 

I — no well-dressed bore coming in to rob you 

I of your time and patience." 
B 4 
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There was nothing in this view of cotuitr 
pleasures to be disputed^ and it was not ne 
cessaiy to draw a counter picture. This wa 
better left for a photogerdc impression. S 
we parted with Mr. Sibthorpe, with the willinj 
promise of an early visit, twenty nules beinj 
but dining distance when the roads are good 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

" Iq irhat Arcadian, what Utopiaa grannd. 
Are wurmer hearts nnd muilLer feelings found ? 
More hoGpiuible velcome, or more seal 
To make the curioug ' tarrying ' stranger feel 
That next to home here beat he nia^ abide, 
To rest and cheer him bj the chimnej aide.' " 

BttAINABD. 

The encounter witb Mr. Sibttorpe seema to 
have been the last incident worthy of record 
in this our summer tour ; at least I find no- 
thing further in my note-book or my memory. 
Showers and sunshine there were, I dare 
aay, but we cannot chronicle all the smiles 
and tears of this changeful life. The im- 
presaion left by the journey was on the 
whole pleasant, and I returned, as I have al- 
ways returned from similar travels in the 
west, with an increased liking for the people. 
There is, after all, so much kindness, simpli- 
city, and trustfulness — one catches so many 
glimpses of the lovelier aspect of our common 
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nature — that much that is uncouth is ibr- 
gotten, and much that ia offensive is pardoned. 
One eees the rougher sort of people in their 
best light, and learns to own " the tie of 
brotherhood." The perception of faults and 
deficiencies, narrow prejudices and vulgar 
pride, in those who have had but little op- 
portunity for mental improvement, awakens, 
under these drcumstanoes, something which 
approaches at least the right tone of feeling 
— a desire for the improvement of these co- 
heirs of life and its trials and its hopes. They 
are a most interesting people, and although 
they were originally composed of very in- 
congruous gleanings from the older states, 
and from foreign lands, they are fast acquiring^ 
nnder the pressure of (nrcumatances and by 
their own native energy, & diatinct and com- 
manding character. 

The backwoodsman, though much has been 
said and written about him, is perliaps, after 
all, but imperfectly understood. His oha- 
racter, his habits, his faults, his virtues, hie 
points of peculiarity, of superiority, of inferi- 
ority, are very striking, but it is not easy to 
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describe them concisely. He is a being at 
once calculating and impetuons — penuriooB 
and prodigal — indolent and laboriiius — 
rough and kindly — passionate and tbrgiving ; 
vowing revenge to-day, and to-morrow doing 
a kindness to his diiclared enemy. He will 
make his wife a drudge, without compmiction; 
but his old mother must have a warm corner, 
and the privilege ofknitting or doing nothing 
as she chooBBB, He will, likely enough, give 
his father a short answer if he attempts to 
interfere with the ordering of buaiuesa, but 
the old man will never lack any of his accus- 
tomed comforts while his son is able to earn 
them. His temper is hasty, and hia sen- 
timeutB are not very refined, but his senBe of 
duty IB strong, his eyrapathiea awake un- 
bidden, and his intuitive knowledge of " the 
humanities " is above all college learning. 

He left his birth-place discouraged by unto- 
ward fortune, disgusted by the treachery of 
a friend, or perhaps " sniit with the rage 
canine of dying rich." He came to the west 
with a dream of boundleBs liberty and uni- 
veraal good faith : a vision of affluence to be 
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realised with rapidity by the sole aid of hia 
strong arm and tlie axe which seems a part 
of it. He did not stop to investigate each 
atep of the proccas. The glorious residt filled 
the mind's eye, and cost into the shade such 
dull, old-fashioned drawbacks as computation, 
reason, and experience. 

We are all apt to forget at times that 
though the laws which gOTern the course of 
human events may seem occasionally to relax 
or to be eluded, they are in fact immutable 
and impartial. The same con<htiona that 
have ever stood obstinately in the path of the 
aspirant are now attached to the acquisition 
of wealth. To rub a lamp, to turn a ring 
ba one's finger, or to foUow the course of 
the setting sun — these are all easy ; but they 
can win only such riches as serve to gild the 
turrets of air-built castles. 

Our backwoodsman is disappointed in many 
things. He discovere that whoever will not 
shut himsell' out from all intercourse with 
human kind must endure mueh restraint and 
practise much forbearance. He finds that 
wherever man is associated in any degree 
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with his fellow man, there is selfishness, but 
he fails to recognlae this fault in himeelf. A 
short trial convincea him that wealth must 
here as elsewhere be purchased by patient 
toil, and that long-protracted illness will 
empty the purae, even in the golden west. 

At first these things depress him esces- 
sively, and he is apt to conclude that all is 
nought. He forgets the disagreeables which 
drove him from his old abode in the east, 
and, magnifying the evils around him, his 
disordered imagination figures the wide west 
as a mere trap. He is ready to give up all 
and flee, choosing rather to encounter those 
ilia of which habit has softened the asperity, 
than those whose sharpness is rendered more 
acute by contrast with the soft flatteries of 
fancy. 

After a while the horizon begins to clear. 
It is not easy to get away, and necessity is 
often a kind friend. Our emigrant is be- 
coming better acquainted with his neigh- 
bours, and, in his turn, acquiring their con- 
fidence and their good will. He gets rid of 
the ague, or at least learns how he may avoid 
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it. His wife haa found a little circle withia 
whose round the social cup of tea may be 
enjoyed, with the aid of its beat sweetener — 
commerage. He has a good crop, and it 
brings hiin a good price. He ia elected o^'- 
stiible or path-maeter, or, perhaps, evHi town- 
clerk, if he be fortunately of the scribes. 

Now he begins to acknowledge the ad- 
vantagea of an unworn soil, and of the mii- 
veraal freahnesa and newness of the world 
around him. He finds it pleasant to be 
among tlie magnates, even of a township of 
twenty families. He fecla a degree of pride 
in the reflection that he is at least an atom 
of the great rolling niafis which is deatioed 
to spread tbe benefits of civilisation and 
Christianity over this immense expanse of 
bountiful soil. He foi^ets, after a time, hie 
ancient prejudices, and almost his attach- 
ment homeward, and imbibes that western 
feeling so striking to the new comer. 

He now feels disposed to look around him 
and enquire what ia the beat mode of sup- 
plying some of the deficiencies of his new 
condition, and the first requisite that pre- 
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acnta itself ia, union, — concert with Us 

neighbours, whoee intereats arc, in thiH 
matter, identical with his own. When this 
becumea an object, a phantom starts up 
which is but too apt to thwart all etlbrts for 
the general good — politics. 

I may be almost alone in my view of thia 
subject. The habit of taking a personal 
share in the government has so many chaxms. 
aa well as so many advantages, that it is dif- 
ficult to make our countrymen believe it 
may encroach upon the attention due to other 
and, perhapa, more imperious duties. Yet 
this i^ the Gonelusiou to which I have come, 
ftfter some opportunity for observation. 

If it be true (a» who can doubt) that " iwti 
elements seem to be comprised in the great fact 
which we call civilisation ^hco circumstances 
necessary to its existence, — the progresa of 
society, and the progreae of individuals, — 
the amehoration of the social system, and 
the expansion of the mind and faculties of 
num "' — it appears to me that we are as 
yet occupied only on the incipient steps. 
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We are busyingourselyca exclusively with one 
of the paths to national greatneea and hap- 
piness, and neglecting another which claima 
our best efforts. To borrow an appropriate 
figure from the soil, we are " laying out 
work " upon a road which needs but little 
mending, while we have not even " opened" 
another which is equally necessary and far 
more pleasant The entire attention of the 
public mind — beyond that desire for acqui- 
sition which is at least excusable in people 
who began with very little of this world's 
goods — is occupied in petty politics j a 
struggle of partisanship — a scramble for 
small offices which the frequency of electi^na 
is continually throwing open for competition, 
thus engrossing the attention which ought 
to be occupied with nobler objects, as the 
paras scattered among the crowd in Cou- 
Btantinople serve to withdraw all interest 
from the sultan himself, the grand centre of 
wealth and honour. 

The part which every one feels it alike 
his duty and his privilege to take in public 
aff^rs has imdeniably a very favourable 
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influence in awakening the intelligence and 
enlarging the perceptions of our people, as 
to matters of practical and inuDediate utility. 
This has been often observed, and must in- 
deed be obvious, as the natural effect of con- 
stant practice. But the good effect ends 
here. To place a particular candidate in 
office 18 the single aim — not to ascertain his 
real fitneas for the place. If the man of 
our choice will vote as we wish, and act as 
we think he ought upon certain pomts of 
local interest, we enquire no further. He 
can write his name, and what more do we 
need? With us, knowledge is not power, 
but the contrary. There is even a strong 
prejudice agdnst educated people, perhaps 
because they are comparatively so few that 
they cannot exert collective influence, but 
rather stand in the position of exclusivea. 
They incur the suspicion of not being willing 
to yield to the impulse of the crowd. Edu- 
cation wUl not make a man honest, say we ; 
it is more likely to niake him proud. It will 
make him none the better road-commissioner, 
or supervisor, or even school-inspector; for, 
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as said our friend Mr. , touching the que^ 

tion of a candidate for this latter office, " We 
don't want great scholars; we want plwn 
farmers like ourselves." It is on this plan 
that moat of our teachers are examined and 
declared fit for their business, as witness our 
district schools, in many of which the teacher 
is not even required to spell tolerably. " This 
gear must be amended," but the time does 
not seem yet to have arrived. 

Some efforts are undoubtedly making to- 
wards intellectual advancement, but they are 
few and feeble. They have as yet taken no 
hold on the affections of the people. They 
shine, however, like faint lights in a dark 
place, showing the gloom which surrounde 
them, yet affording encouragement to those 
whoare anxiously watching their increafle,and 
hoping to see their puny raye grow brighter 
and brighter till the coming of the perfect 
day. Among the young there are many who 
have caught glimpses of the pure light, and 
who long for more. We may at least hojie 
that manhood will not find them engulfed, like 
their aires, in the vortex of petty politics. 
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It is difBcult to obtiun any hearing for 
this view of things. To set up our owa 
puny acquisitions as the universal atandard ; 
to decide that nothing beyond what we our- 
selves know can be worth learning; to ac- 
knowledge nothing as good which we do not 
ourselves possess, is but too natural to us 
all, and most of all natural to those who 
have almost every thing to learn. The 
forming stages of every infant society are 
found to be peculiarly prone to some kind of 
fanaticism; and ours just now is the nar- 
jowest and most short-siglited utilitarianism. 
Whatever cannot evidently be turned \a 
account to-day, is, rejected as worthless. We 
leave the future to take care of itself. We 
certainly are fanatics in politics; perhaps I 
shall be told that I am equally bo in the im- 
portance which I attach to the pursuit of 
literature. 

I cannot but think that our apathy on 
this subject arises in part from the idea 
wluch seems to float in the moral atmosphere 
of life in this region, aud to be imbibed 
instinctively by all, — that if our political 
T 2 
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rendition be but right, nothing else can be 
wrong; if we have only liberty enough, 
nothing con be lacking in the essentials of 
happiness. Another cause may perhaps be 
sought in our migratory habits. Intellectual 
pleasures are the solace of the quiet fire-side 
— the deep shade at noon — the twilight 
hour. Kepose ia their element. They be- 
long to a love of Home, and this is yet a 
feeling ahnost unknown to the mass of 
western settlers. They are in unison with a 
quiet and rational, not an exciting and 
feverish, pursuit of happiness ; and th<Ae 
who liave cultivated them most successftilly 
have ever borne testimony to their power of 
alleviating the ills of life, as well as trf 
adding grace and refinement to its pleasures. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



" There studioiu let me ait, 
And hold high converse with tfau iDighty dead i 
Sagus of ancient time, as gnda rever'd, 
As gods beneficent, nho bleas'd mankind 
With srCa, with arme, and humaDis'd a world." 

THouaoM. 
" When any one can prore to me that it is puerUe to 
lite ourselyes happji from sources alwayi within oat 
•u power, then I will adtnit that ideal pleasures are 
L onworth)' of a retsonable being. " 

r It has been said that characters and profea- 
l.dons rise or fall in public estimation, ac- 
l«ordiag to the exigency of the times.* At 
I the present day, be the cause what it may, 
I authors, writera by profession — "the un- 
Fjnwiuctive claaa" — occupy no inconeiderable 
I cpace on the wide arena. They have even 
Cbeen used as heroes of romantic stoiy. 
iThey are no longer stigmatised and held up 
Ito the ridiclJe of the unlearned, as pedants in 
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threadbare black coats, who wipe their pens 911 
their fingers, and foi^et to Bhave. Arrayed 
in the finest, and easenced with the best, they 
fill an honoured place in the drawing-room, 
and are held iiidlapeneable at the feasts of 
hona now so much in vogue in the rare upper 
air. A certain class of these commimicative 
sages has even received the honourable 
designation of the " silver-fork school," from 
their exquisite proficiency in the arcana of 
fashionable life, and their just appreciation- 
of itB inestimable privileges, from one of 
which is derived the distinctive honorary 
title just mentioned. I pretend not to draw 
inferences, but only to state facts; and, 
whatever deep observers may assign as the 
reason, the fact must be admitted that ours 
is the Age of Int. But this applies only to 
the wide arena. 

Let not these fortunate persons, these 
heroes of the pen, plume themselves too 
highly. Let them not fancy their soft em- 
pire universal Let them rather trace out 
the bright regions distinguished on certain 
philosophical maps as " enlightened," — wide 
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spaces done in cerulean Mue or glowing 
rose ; and mark well the boundaries of their 
influence. Beyond that dotted line sliining 
Qooeense ha^ no channs, fashionable inanity 
no readers. Nay, niore ; beyond that line 
no poet, saving, perhaps, Isaac Watta, — no 
writer of fiction, but, it may be, the in- 
genious compilers of those miniature novels 
which we are in the habit of teaching to our 
Sunday scholars — finds any favour, scarcely 
indeed any toleration, be his pretensions 
what they may. Ifastory cannot be sworn to 
18 true, it b condemned as " a pack of lies ! " 
O Shakspearel O Cervantes! O Walter 
[Scott! gifted limners of beautified na- 
I tore! beneficent manufacturers of tranquil 
I enjoyment! Nay, still more — O Milton I 
I O John Bunyan ! awful and awe-struck 
[■painters of heavenly imaginings! interpreters 
I <wF things sacred and celestial ! and you, ye 
[ hosts of kind softeners of this world's rug- 
gedness — gentle consolers of time's trials — 
inspiring companions of deepest solitude! 
— ye whose fancy-woven veila can throw a 
charm over realities, which to see in their 
I 4 
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naked truth would drive us to despair — is 
it for tlua ye have toiled? — for this racked 
your blessed brainB?— for this wasted the 
midnight oil? — to have those who, of all 
othcre, need your benign office, repel you 
with disdain? — Was Shakspeare in very 
deed " a king of France that killed two 
children and then eat 'em ? " — Shall the 
Wavcrley novels be known as " Waverley's 
novels?" — Are the adventures of the knight 
of La Mancha "flat stuft'?" — Is it "a shaoie 
to write any thing that a'n't true?" 

But to be serioua. John Bunyan is an 
exception to the general rule, for we all read 
Pilgrim. You will find a well thumbed 
copy in perhaps every fifth house in the 
woods. But the mass of our society, intel- 
ligent as they are in matters of every-day 
business, have aa yet no consciousness of the 
lack of literary advantages — no conception 
of what they lose by neglecting this source of 
amusement and occupation. I say the mass, 
for the exceptions to this remark, which I 
could myself adduce, serve only to prove the 
general rule. Books, and the power of Ob^_ 
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joying them, scarcely find a place in our 
plane of happiness. If we are to place any 
confiiience in the reputation of Scotland in 
this particular, the taste of our population 
must form a strong contraet to that of the 
Scotch, who are somewhat eimilarly situated. 
Our loneliness is uncheered by the shadowy 
companiona whose presence we might always 
command. Our pastures will never produce 
a Robert Bums or an Ettrick Shepherd. 
And this, not through any lack of natural 
gifts or any deficiency of materiala, but 
fflmply and solely because the direction in 
which not only the public mind, but the at- 
tention of individuals, is habitually turned 
JB utterly adverse to every thing that re- 
quires im^iuatioQ for its production or its 
enjoyment. 

We are told that " art is unnecessary 
where there is nature and feeling," — and 
also, that " there is a strong sensation of de- 
Eght felt by impolished and simple minds at 
the first encounter of the true and the beau- 
tiful"* This must not be applied without 
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mach limitation in the case of literary pro- 
ductions. There is a time when we are not 
only unable to originate works of taste and 
fancy, but unable to enjoy them. But we 
began our chapter with the aaying of D'lsraeli, 
that each character or profession rises or 
falls in public estimation aecording to the 
exigency of the timeB; and we were going 
to draw the inference that every body in these 
western wilda has, on that ground, a strong 
inducement to turn author, since a love of 
letters is our great need. This may be dis- 
puted, but the very attempt will prove the 
truth of the observation ; since those who 
have experienced the consoling and human- 
ising effects of a rational pursuit of hterature 
will never think its importance can be over- 
rated. 

One who ought to know, has told us 
lately that he finds himself in a country 
where " the reputation of having written a 
book is equivalent to that of having picked s 
pocket" — or something to that effect. Now 
as this writer dates from Brussels, we hardly 
know what he can mean, unless it be that the 
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people by whom he is surromided are eo ab- 
sorbed in mooey-making, or some otber form 
of sordid eelf-Indidgence, that they have no 
respect for books or their makers. This 
cannot quite be said of ua ; for if a writer 
will only tell very long stories about the 
" Revolution war," or very tough ones about 
the Indians, and if the said stories be very 
bloody and very marvellous, we will believe 
every "word, and, believing, enjoy. But this 
enjoyment will be entirely independent of 
any literary merit in the works themselves. 

Many complain very piteously of the long 
speechless days which they are obliged to 
pass, living in the woods, and perhaps far 
from any neighbour. Women especially 
find this a aoro trial, as it needs must be. 
But if you suggest a book as the best sweet- 
ener of solitude, the reply will perliaps be, 
" Oh, we have hardly any books, and I never 
was no groat reader I" And the resource 
adopted instead ia to wander off to some ac- 
cessible neighbour, and there spend the long 
afternoon or perhaps the entire summer day 
in unimproving talk, or, still worse, in dis- 
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cusaing the characters and conduct of friends 
and acquaintance. Yet these very people 
will paes a sweeping condenumtion on reading 
for amusement, and especially worka of 
fiction. They " could not spend time sol" 
Yet the time which ia squandered io eternal 
visiting would give a good coiurse of reading, 
both useful and cheering, to those who had 
a taste for it. I verily believe that the es- 
tabliahment of a library in every town would 
prevent nine tenths of all the bitter animosi- 
ties which often divide whole neighbour- 
hoods, and which usually spring from no 
other source than the vapid or malicious 
tattle of loungers and gosaipa. And, I must 
insist, if it were only to keep people out of 
mischief, a taste for reading would be in- 
valuable. 

But it cannot be doubted that every ac- 
cession of intellectual light carries with it an 
increase of happiness -:— happiness which de- 
pends not in any great degree upon the 
course of public events, and not beyond a 
certain limited extent upon the smiles of 
fortune. Those debasing and embittering 
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prejudices which must ever wait upon ig- 
norance, melt away in the rays of mental 
illumination, and every departed prejudice 
leaves open a new inlet for happiness, I 
may be considered an enthuidast, but it is 
my deliberate conviction that next to religion 
— heartfelt, operative religion — a true love 
of reading is the best softener of the aspe- 
rities of life — the best consoler under its 
inevitable ills. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

" Seoni Dot this lowly race, ye sons of pride I 
Their joys dispute, aor their hopus deride ; 
From germs like these have mighty statesmen sprung. 
Of prudent counsel and persuosive tongue." 

MbS. SlOOtTHNEY. 

Wuo are the charaetere most liiglily es- 
teemed by the western settler? Politicians, 
certainly. And why ? Because improve- 
ments in social condition alone occupy the 
attention of the people. Individual improve- 
ment has not yet assumed its real importance 
in our eyes. We entertain a deep re- 
verence for the aacred office, but we are apt 
to be somewhat critical on the individual 
who fills it. Critical — not after the maimer 
of city congregations, for we care little for 
modes of speech or graces of action, or the 
opinions of a digue, but on the severer points 
of zeal, spirituality, sincerity, and, above all, 
ireedom from pride, and from a desire for 
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excluBiveneaa. On these pointe we are strict 
and merciless judges ; and such ia our dread 
of priestcraft, that we do not always re- 
member that Christian charity, humility, 
and diffidence, are graces which become 
equally priest and people. We are fond of 
lawyers, but we have ever a lurking fear 
that they know too much. "We are in- 
cessantly seeking their assistance, but we 
always congratulate ourselves on having 
come off unharmed in our dealings with 
them, which shows a certain degree of dis- 
trust. The merchant is a necessary and 
often a powerful member of the community, 
and he would be a popular one if it were 
not for the occasional compulsory collection 
of debts, which casts at least a temporary 
ehadow upon his good name. Aa to the 
physician, it is natural enough that a man 
who works Jl day for half a dollar should 
think hard of paying as much or more for a 
ten minutes' visit; and, where land can be 
"bought for ten shillings the acre, it is not 
to be wondered at that the farmer should 
grudge to give twice as much for being 
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cupped, since he has not the remotest idea 
of the expense incurred in ncquiring the 
skill which looks to him like mere intuition. 
But let any of these superadd to his pro- 
fessional claims the character of a, warm, 
unflinching politician, or let him acquire 
this last without an attempt at any thing 
further, and all distrust Tanishes at once-, 
and he passes as " a fellow with a whole 
soul," who has discovered the true end of 
man, and the direct path to honour and uee- 
fulnees, 

If I were called on to state the quality 
which more than any other formed the es- 
pecial characteristic of the western settler, I 
should name self-dependence — a direct ma- 
nifestation of that which has been given as 



L national bias — individualism. The 



very 



effort required to break away from the ties 
of kindred and from all cherished memories, 
implies no inconsiderable share of that self- 
reliance which prefers equality among the 
poor, to any of the advantages to be gained 
by living among the rich in an inferior po- 
sition. The man who has done this feels 
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that he can do more ; and the thought, that 
in the wildemees he starts fair at least, ia a 
potent encouragement. If the lower classes 
ef mechanics in our great cities could be 
uiduced to look fate in the face, and, bor- 
^wing a httleof this same self-rehanee from 
the emigrant, venture to follow where he 
has boldly led the way, instances of dis- 
couragement, temptation, evil courses, de- 
apair, and crime would he less numerous in 
the by-ways of those great Babels; while 
Our smiling villages, supphed by this means 
witli what they most need, would afford, in 
return, both business and bread, enough and 
to spare. With us it is emphatically true, 
that " a man's a man;" and if he " wear 
hodding grey," he is none the worse, but the 
better. 

Nothing contributes more to incrcaec this 
epirit of self-dependence than the elec- 
tioneering contests, and the share which 
all. directly or indirectly, take in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. This even I 
must acknowledge, although I deprecate the 
evils which grow out of the frequency of 
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elections, and the blind pursuit of one form 
of good to the neglect of all others. The 
^od is a great good without doabt, and it is 
!thared by all without exclusion. In a town 
containing one hundred volere, itbout one 
half are annually candidatee for office, and, 
of course, about one fourth are elected. The 
principle of rotation in office is carried out ; 
and there are few of the citizens who, in the 
couri^e of three or four years, do not have a 
iiihare in this species of sovereignty. Small 
is the remuneration attached to these town 
i)flices ; smaller still) in the world's view, the 
honour belonging to them; yet they per- 
form a moet impt»1;aDt part in the training 
of our people, ajid exert a [wwerful influence 
over their characters. This is, in fact, the 
real education of the community. The por- 
tion derived from our common sdioolfi !a by 
comparison a mere nullity. Every office haa 
some jxirtion of responsibility attached to it ; 
requires some acquaintance with the laws of 
the land, and the exercise of some degree of 
discretion ; and, moreover, invests the poa- 
sessOT for the time being with a little coB^ 
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Bequence in the eyes of others, and not a 
little in hie own. Each town is of iteelf a 
Iktle republic; and the town afiaira, taken 
collectively, are vastly more important in 
tiieir bearing on the welfare of the people 
tlian the action of our general and state go- 
Temmenti. This subject does not always 
attract the attention it deserves. We speak 
of uur people governing themselves ; meaning 
thereby, that through their representatives 
they do ultimately and remotely control the 
action of the bodies to which those repre- 
sentatives belong. This is truly an important 
part of the eovereignty of the i)eopIe, but it 
ifl not the moat important part. The power 
which they exercise in the primary aasemblies 
hau a far greater influence on the character 
and welfare of the nation. In these assem- 
blies are determined the amount to be raised 
for town purposes, the sums to be expended 
on highways, and many other items directly 
connected with the general prosperity. To 
the school diatricls is left in great measure 
the regulation of their own schools ; and no 
one can resist a tax levied for the building 
U 2 
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or repairing of one of tlieae important edi- 
fices. Much the greater proportion of taxes - 
is expended within the town, and over thisi 
the citizens exercise absolute control- 
It ia in these various gatherings of the 
people for the transaction of public business, 
that the democracy of the country really ex- 
hibits itself, and where it is seen entirely 
paramount. lu the greater assemblies, a 
thousand other influences are brought to bear 
be^dea the mere will and wishes, or what- 
may be termed the choice, of the people. Not r 
so in town meeting. Every man there speaks 
for himself, acts for himself, votes for him- 
self; and, in so doing, is a more correct 
image of the republics of antiquity than 
the grand representative assemblies of our 
country. We must not, therefore, expect 
in them touches of Demosthenian eloquence, 
though as to ^re we may be allowed to 
doubt whether even the great Athenian 
excelled the backwoodsman. Fortunately 
neither life nor liberty, nor the gloiy nor the 
existence of the nation, is at stake ; but no- 
where is a keener interest excited, nor a.- 
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■warmer debate heard, than in these halls of 
true democratic simplicity. He who shotild 
omit these influences in forming his esti- 
mate of national and especially western 
character, would resemble the botanist who, 
-in his description of a plant, should forget to 
■mention its root or its blossom. The very 
organisation of a school district, and the 
"Tarious steps that are rcqnired to be taken 
by the parents with regard to it, have pro- 
?)ably more influence in enlarging their com- 
})rchension, and giving them an item of 
practical knowledge in the transaction of 
public businetis, than the school itself will 
exercise in improving the minds of the 
children. 

So it is with regard to roads. The con- 
«ultation about them, the choice of com- 
missioners and of path-ma£ters, the determin- 
ation of sites, the appraisal of damages 
consequent on encroachments upon farms, 
the ordering of methods of improvementSj 
with the directing of the labour to be 
bestowed, certiunly tend to improve the 
£acultics of those concerned, whether it 
u 3 
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bencfite the roads or not. That is anotber 
consideration. 

Whoever euppoeea that this aystem is one 
whioh necessarily leads to good roads, good 
schools, a good and cheap provision for th» 
poor, and the best administration of the 
laws, is greatly mistaken. The ever-re- 
curring change of officers prevcnta any im- 
portant gain from experience, and u an 
absolute bar to any regular system. Hie 
responsibility la^ts but for one year, and 
temporary expedients are of course resorted 
to, having little or no prospective bearing. 
It is a little too much to suppose every man 
bom with snch a capacity for public bu«neu 
as to enable liim to dispense with all pre- 
paratory training: and the slovenly mode 
in which affairs are conducted shows the 
necessity for the lessons of experience. 

Are we, then, to abandon our system of 
town government, and look to state officers 
to regulate our town aSiurs ? By no means. 
These duties form too valuable a part of the 
edacation of out dtizens ; and although we 
pay dearly enough for it, it must be con-* 



eidered worth all it costs. In Bome countries 
they educate the children; in our new 
countries this point is poorly enough attended 
to, but the deficiency is in part supplied by 
the education of the men. It would be folly 
to suppose we get the benefit without cost ; 
but it is perhaps all the better that we are not 
sensible what it does cost. A direct tax to 
the same amount would be intolerable. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



" LigliC, whether it be mBlerial or moral, is the betl 
reformer ; for it prevents those disorderg which oth«r 
remedieB sometimea cure, bnt sometimes coofirm." 



The subject of our common echooU is one 
of too much interest to be passed in silence, 
though there is little that is pleasant to be 
aaid about them. Munificent provision has 
been made for the public instruction of our 
state. The general features of the plan have 
been conceived in the noblest spirit j the 
people have had all reasonable encourage- 
ment to stimulate their own exertions ; yet 
the real practical result has been, hitherto, 
lamentably small. This ftulure may perhaps 
be attributed to several causes, which, 
acting and re-acting upon themselves, make 
research difficult, even if it were certain 
that discovery would be productive of good. 
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To mamtain any sort of echool for a part 
only of the year ia sufficient to secure a share 
of the public money ; and the benefit which 
might be derived from even this is dimi- 
nished by an absurd custom of charging the 
parent only for the time which the scholar 
actually passes in the school, deducting every 
day or even half day of absence. This 
operates as a premium upon irregular attend- 
ance ; and the effect is to keep the claeeee 
continiially fluctuating, and to nullity 
any effort which the teacher might be dis- 
posed to make for the improvement of the 
school To get as much work out of the 
child as posaible, and at the same time to 
comfort ourselves with the idea that we are 
sending him to aehoolj ie very pleasant ; and 
the case of the boy who waa " kepatomto- 
goatatorin" is not uncommon. Wo keep 
boys at home with less apology sometimes. 

The purchase of books, where there is 
nothing to control the whim of the teacher, 
and where every three months' teacher la 
sure to have a new fancy, becomes quite an 
inconvenience among people of very small 
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means; and the effect of this is an utter 
impoBsibility of classifying the scholars, and 
enaUing the instructor to make the most of 
hie time. Some parents insist on having the 
Bchool-books which served former teachers 
used as long as they last; and, as we all do 
a« we like, this makes fine confusion, and 
helps along the master's temper by thwarting 
his plans at every turn. 

" As is the master, so is the ecliool ;" so 
says that wisest and kindest of despotic 
parents, the Prussian government, Thia is 
true, beyond question; and some of our 
common schools confirm it lamentably. If the 
master cannot speak good English, liow can 
he be expected to " mend the cacophony " 
of the scholars? If he be ignorant of the 
first rules of good manners, can we complain 
ofthegrossnesa of his pupils? If the teacher's 
handwriting be but a vulgar scrawl, shall he 
set copies ? Can one inculcate neatness and 
good order who ia himself the most odioaa 
of slovens ? 

And, on the other hand, what man in hia 
senses, who is capable of earning a decent 
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livelihood — " who has arms to pare and 
burn a moss " — will undertake a most vex- 
atious and thankless task for wages inferior 
to thoae of a common labourer ? Who but the 
tame or the lazy can afford to work every 
day and all day, and " board round " besides, 
all for eight or nine dollars a month ? 

And what inducement can there be for 
Htudy, or any effort at improvement, on the 
part of such yoimg persons as may wish to 
become teachers, when they know that it 
will probably be their fate to be " examined " 
by persona totally incompetent ; and that 
these posts are usually let out, like rtulway 
contracts, to the lowest bidder ? 

But, say some parents, why should we 
feel much solicitude, or be at extra cost, in 
engaging a competent teacher, since he will 
probably remain with us only for a single 
term, while we shall be expected afterwards 
to pay at the same rate for the poorest ser- 

I must not allow myself to dwell on these 
points, since it can do but little good to 
point out faults, unless we are prepared to 
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suggest improvements. I would not have 
said even thus much if it had not been a 
subject very near my heart, and one on 
which I cannot but think our western 
public are but too apathetic. I may at 
least clmm the merit of " speaking the truth 
in love." 

Perhaps if the public money were be- 
stowed in sums proportioned to the time that 
a school haa been maintained in the year, 
the instruction of the children of the very 
poor — those who are willing to acknowledge 
themselves unable to support even the small 
expense required — paid for by the state, 
and payment claimed of all others according 
to the number of their children within 
certain ages, thus cutting off all question as 
to deductions In case of absence ; and, withal, 
a Ikt of books prescribed by the supezTnten- 
dent of public instruction to all the schools 
which are benefited by the public fund, — 
some of the minor difficulties might be ob- 
viated. 

But our schools will never be materially 
improved until parents learn to set some 
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value on education for its own sake ; to re- 
cognise it as the most efiicacious means of 
extracting the greatest possible amount of 
comfort out of narrow circumstances and an 
isolated position. And since this enlarge- 
ment of views is only to be looked for as the 
gradual result of contact with the en- 
lightened, it must evidently be of alow: 
growth. No desire for improvement will 
arise epont-aneously until some degree of 
knowledge has been acquired. The very 
wish implies that the first steps have been 
taken. When we have had only a taste of 
the sweetness of "book-learning," we shall 
no longer content ourselves with " the three 
R's — readin', 'ritiu', and 'rithmetic," but 
view these as only the stepping-stones to 
things far more delightful 

I believe I ought to make some apolt^ 
to the reader for this heavy patch upon a 
flimsy garment. I feel it to be out of place, 
and know that it will form one of those 
akipping-places which teach young people bad 
reading-habits. But if I can cheat some of 
my western friends into a moment's attention 
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to a subject so important to us, I ahaU re- 
joice aa did Paddy when be succeeded in 
passing his light guinea by hiding it between 
two coppers. 

But I have bespoke thee, O reader ! and 
thou hast promised me unlimited indulgence; 
and now, aa I have had my turn, I shall, in 
acknowiedgment of thy patient attention, 
treat thee to a story; which, if' not "furiously 
to the present purpose," may yet serve to 
give thee a new glimpse of the simple and 
homely life which we of the woods lead 
every day. It ia a peep at the condition of 
an old settler; a peep with living eyes too ; 
but " no offence, Hal ! no offence ! " 
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